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Howard Spring rose suddenly to fame with the publication in 1938 
of his first important novel, My Son, My Son! (O Absalom! is the 
title of the British edition). Up until that time he had written chiefly 
criticism and children’s books, and a couple of slight novels which 
had not aroused much attention. He was not one of the most im- 
pressive of critics, though he was one of the most widely read: his 
criticism was vigorous and intelligent and popular, the kind of thing 
that the serious high-brow critics ignored but which the newspaper 
reader liked. This is not surprising, for Spring had been bred as a 
journalist. Starting while still a youngster in Cardiff as a messenger 
boy in the office of the South Wales Daily News, he managed, through 
teaching himself shorthand, to rise to a reporter’s position, and 
thenceforward his journalistic career continued smoothly. Nine 
years after obtaining the messenger boy’s job in Cardiff he got on to 
the Yorkshire Observer and later still was appointed to the staff of 
that great liberal paper, the Manchester Guardian. He and his family 
had moved from Cardiff, where he was born, to Manchester, which 
became the scene of most of his writing. He was Irish correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian during the troubles that preceded the 
establishment of the Irish Free State, and this experience, together 
with the fact that his father came from Cork, supplied him with 
much of the Irish material used in My Son, My Son! Indeed, Spring 
continuously exploits his own biography in his fiction; which is not 
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to say that his novels are autobiographical, but every now and then 
incidents, characters, places, are introduced which come straight 
out of his own life. One might compare, for example, the opening 
chapter of My Son, My Son! with the fragment of autobiography, 
Heaven Lies about Us, a sketch of his childhood published in 1939. 

Spring’s journalistic career eventually led him to the London 
Evening Standard, and he became arbiter of literary taste for the 
readers of this paper. His has been the deciding voice in the choice 
of the Evening Standard’s “Book of the Month.” This fact alone is 
sufficient to indicate the nature of his criticism—urbane, compe- 
tent, readable, but neither profound nor exciting. His collection 
of book reviews published under the title of Book Parade should be 
consulted by anyone who is interested in comparing a writer’s criti- 
cism with his creative work. 

Most of the books reviewed in Book Parade are biographies, a 
form of writing in which Spring has been particularly interested. 
It is perhaps dangerous for the novelist to be preoccupied with biog- 
raphy; he is liable, when coming to fiction, to confuse the actual with 
the probable, to substitute the smooth recording of fact for the 
imaginative fusion of diverse actions into an impressive aesthetic 
unity. In short, he is in danger of not giving sufficient employment 
to the creative imagination, the faculty which lights up and inter- 
prets events so that they become profound and suggestive symbols. 
It is on this deeper level that Spring’s novels tend to be defective. 
You cannot write a tragic novel with nonchalance, though you can 
write good autobiography that way. Spring’s short autobiographical 
work, Heaven Lies about Us, is an excellent job as far as it goes. It 
is a record, presented with quiet and unexcited realism, of his pover- 
ty-stricken youth in Cardiff, and goes up to the point when his first 
short story (for a boy’s paper) was accepted and paid for. The non- 
chalance here is effective; the deliberate casualness of the style helps 
to make this autobiographical sketch fresh and unpretentious. Here 
the experience of the journalist has been of profit; the author has 
avoided all those sins of extravagance and overdecoration which the 
good newspaper writer abhors. But the rules for good journalism 
are not the same as those for great tragedy: economy, precision, 
keeping your eye on the object, putting first things first, concreteness 
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of expression—these are excellent maxims for the newspaper writer, 
but they won’t suffice for the novelist, particularly if he is dealing 
with a tragic theme. 

My Son, My Son! is a novel whose tragic and dramatic plot ought 
to have resulted in a work of real emotional depth and complexity. 
William Essex and his friend Dermot O’Riorden both start life 
humbly in or near Manchester and both achieve a certain degree of 
fame and fortune. Each has a son, and each, out of excess of pro- 
prietary affection for his son, unwittingly destroys him. The story is 
told by Essex in the first person, and the main theme is centered on 
his relations with his son, Oliver. The fortunes of the O’Riorden 
family provide at once a parallel and a contrast, a means of adding 
detail to the plot and of pointing up and emphasizing the central 
theme. Yet for all this the book has not the dimensions one expects 
from a story made up of such elements. There is, in the first place, a 
defect in the handling of the narrative. Events move forward with 
disconcertingly matter-of-fact smoothness until the author has 
brought us to a point where a crisis is due. The crisis duly takes 
place, and events then move smoothly and silently onward to the 
next crisis. Thus William Essex rises from extreme poverty to be- 
come a rich and well-known author almost automatically; characters 
weave in and out, incident follows incident, but for chapters at a 
stretch the narrative is too slick to be real. The opening description 
of Essex’ childhood life with his mother who ‘takes in washing” 
leads us to expect a somber and impressive account of the emotional 
context of that childhood, but before we know where we are the hero 
has providentially been removed from home and educated (wholly 
improbably, in terms of the story) by a kindly clergyman; and as we 
seek for the significance of this strange new development in his life, 
presto! he has suffered another sea-change, and before long he is 
adult, married, and wealthy. The path of the novel up to here is 
strewn with lost opportunities—what was the real psychological 
meaning of the hero’s curious, loveless marriage; what was the tex- 
ture of his emotional life in those periods which linked his first book 
with his emergence as a successful writer; how did he come to have 
that complex of feelings for his son which, though central to the plot, 
is introduced with a casual suddenness that almost destroys the 
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aesthetic and psychological unity of the book? A reviewer is quoted 
on the jacket as having called My Son, My Son! “a story of sustained 
emotional power’’—which is what the book ought to be but isn’t. 
The situations are all charged with the most complex and tragic 
emotions, but the author does not communicate this in his prose. 

And this brings us to the book’s second fault—the semicolloquial, 
undistinguished, pedestrian prose, which spreads a neutral grayness 
over all the action and obscures the emotional richness of the story 
as sand extinguishes an incendiary bomb. An author who endeavors 
to build a novel around such profound and terrible emotional situa- 
tions as we have here ought to be able to communicate in his writing 
something of the profundity and terror. A richness of implication is 
demanded, a genuinely tragic use of imagery and incident, an in- 
sight which is more than the journalist’s. We think of what Dosto- 
evski would have made of the story—indeed, the comparison is not 
inept for there are some very similar situations in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov and My Son, My Son! In the latter book Essex and his son 
Oliver are both in love with Livia, while in the Russian novel Dmitri 
and his father are both infatuated with Grushenka. No one is de- 
manding that Spring write like Dostoevski, but we do demand 
that he show some awareness of the emotional richness of his ma- 
terial and that his prose be equal to his subject. As it is, he has 
neither the style nor the insight to cope wholly adequately with his 
material. He has chosen a story fit for the pen of one of the great 
Russian masters, but he has not the rich poetry of vision, the mas- 
tery of the tragic incident, the grasp of symbolic detail, or the com- 
plete knowledge of the human animal that make The Brothers Kara- 
masov one of the half-dozen greatest novels of the world. If an 
author has limited (though real) talents, he runs a risk in trying to 
handle a story which demands talents unlimited. And this is what 
Spring has done in My Son, My Son! 

All this does not mean that the book is lifeless. It is full of lively 
incidents and characters, some of which are extremely well done. 
They would go admirably into a sketch book. But they do not take 
their proper place in a novel that is intended to be profound and 
tragic. A dimension is lacking. There are, to be sure, some patches 
of moving and effective prose (the conclusion, for example), but this 
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is not enough. The story does not light up from top to bottom with 
that grim but beautiful illumination that distinguishes tragedy from 
misfortune. And the author seems aware of this, because every now 
and again he makes perfunctory gestures toward the light-switch, as 
it were, but he goes no further. 

Is this defect the result of that suspicion of the “grand style” that 
has been with us now for over a generation? Spring has real gifts, 
both critical and creative. Yet he deliberately denudes his novel, 
deliberately lets his narrative move evenly and tritely over the page, 
avoiding all intensity, all depth, all magnificence. This is all very 
well if you are Arnold Bennett, writing careful realistic studies of 
comparatively uneventful lives. Clayhanger is dull, but it is meant 
to be. It is skilfully dull. But My Son, My Son! was certainly not 
meant to be dull—nor is it. Yet it does not light up as it should. 
Bennett, too, was a careful craftsman, while Spring seems to strive 
to eliminate all craftsmanship from his prose. This is all right in 
passages describing, say, a dismal slum scene in Manchester, where 
the nerveless prose gives the appropriate effect of hopelessness and 
drabness. But you cannot write a great novel in this style through- 
out. 

Spring’s defect is characteristic of twentieth-century British fic- 
tion. The reaction against romantic flamboyance set in fairly early 
and has persisted. From George Gissing onward this has resulted 
in the opposite fault, drabness of style, a fault to be seen so fre- 
quently in modern French and English fiction, and perhaps the most 
clinging legacy of French “‘realism.’’ This was what Virginia Woolf 
was objecting to when she condemned contemporary writers of fic- 
tion as “‘materialists’—and it was Virginia Woolf’s task to preach 
and exemplify an alternative method. Spring, critic though he is, 
has learned nothing from this group of novelists, who might other- 
wise have helped him to avoid the fault of writing a dramatic novel 
in an undramatic style. 

The question, however, is not simply one of prose style. Style is 
not an ornament added to a story; it is the adequate reflection in 
language of the degree of insight and emotional awareness possessed 
by the author. It is by virtue of an adequate style that the author 
is enabled to expand his characters into symbols, to integrate details 
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into an emotional unity, to transform a series of events into a sig- 
nificant pattern. Style is thus an aspect of plot, bringing to the 
story proper depth, appropriate color, right “symbolization.’’ It is 
in these three qualities that My Son, My Son! is most lacking, and 
it is a lack shared by a great deal of modern British fiction. (In the 
United States the melodramatic tradition has been stronger in fiction 
and has saved the modern American novel in some degree from this 
fault, though bringing compensating faults of its own: witness 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Hemingway.) 

Fame Is the Spur (1940) is a better novel than My Son, My Son! 
though it has not sold nearly so well. The detailed chronicle of the 
rise from humble origins of a labor politician up to the point where, 
replete with success, fame, and peerage, he has lost all his earlier 
idealism and fighting spirit, it is a story strongly reminiscent of 
George Gissing’s Demos. 'n plot, handling, and atmosphere there is 
a great deal in this book that suggests Gissing, though whether Mr. 
Spring was consciously influenced by the earlier writer only he him- 
self can tell us. Fame Is the Spur is a better novel than My Son, My 
Son! if only because the central theme is not poignantly tragic, as 
was that of the earlier book, but depends for its meaning on the 
cumulative effect of piled-up details. The whole history of Britain 
between 1870 and 1940 is part of the theme, and the betrayal of his 
party by Hamer Shawcross is part—indeed, a symbol—of the whole 
tragedy of British labor politics. For the story of his hero’s rise is 
set against a varied and rapidly shifting scene which represents, in 
a scattered sort of way, the political and social scene in Britain dur- 
ing the period. Historical characters and events flit through the 
book as they do also in My Son, My Son! but this time with more 
justification, for they help to increase the stature of the hero and to 
fill out his portrait as symbolic as well as realistic. There are some 
graphically drawn scenes, some grim and effective pictures of the 
lives of the poor, some quite excellent narrative. 

But the central defect of My Son, My Son! is to be found here, too, 
though in a less degree. The book lacks integration and adequate 
depth, though the author has tried hard to supply these qualities. 
In his use of the symbolic sabre—a sabre that had once been wield- 
ed by a dragoon at the massacre of Peterloo in 1819, slashing to 
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death an innocent young girl in the crowd—Spring manages to 
provide some emotional integration for the story. This sword Hamer 
Shawcross as a young man looked on as a symbol of the necessity of 
the fight against oppression, and in his early political campaigns he 
carried it with him, beginning his speeches, most effectively, with 
a dramatic recital of what happened at Peterloo. We follow the 
fortunes of this sword from its place of honor on the wall where the 
“Old Warrior” kept it as a memento of 1819, through its use in 
Shawcross’ campaigns, to its refuge in a luxurious velvet case after 
Hamer had become successful and conservative. It is finally taken 
from him by his communist daughter-in-law who reproaches him for 
abandoning the cause of his youth; and its story ends when she hurls 
it into the sea as she approaches Valencia on her way to help Loyal- 
ist Spain against the Franco rebellion; for she is entering on a grim 
job, and this gesture signifies an end to romanticism in politics and 
the beginning of realism. The whole conception of the sword is a 
good one, and Spring has effectively divided the career of Shawcross 
into three parts corresponding to the part played by the sword in 
each—‘‘Sabre on the Wall,” “Sabre in the Hand,” “Sabre in 
Velvet’’— but it is not employed with quite enough sublety to light 
up the story as it ought to. In spite of the sword—and in spite of the 
effective device of introducing the hero as he is in old age at intervals 
throughout the story of his development—the novel every now and 
again slips into mere rapportage. 

But if we compare the novel with his previous one, we can see at 
once that in Fame Is the Spur Spring has chosen a theme and a 
method which minimize his characteristic faults. In a book where 
the weight of contemporary history is meant to be felt by the reader 
as an important factor in the lives and personalities of the charac- 
ters, there is a great deal to be gained by a technique which spreads 
the novel over a great deal of time and a great many pages and in- 
troduces many effectively written episodes illustrating contem- 
porary events. The journalist here can use his talent without harm- 
ing the novelist, and his gift for clear reporting and forthright de- 
scription serves him in good stead when he presents us with a sketch 
of a Welsh mining village in a “‘depressed area” or the hunger 
marchers in London. Spring has a real gift, also, for drawing in- 
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teriors, particularly slum or semislum interiors, in winter. In both 
My Son, My Son! and Fame Is the Spur some of the best passages are 
portraits of the poor around the kitchen fire. (Incidentally, this 
again is something that the English novelists have always tended to 
excel in. It is in what might be called the Dickens tradition.) 

In Fame Is the Spur, as in My Son, My Son! Spring has a second 
hero, and the novel follows a double course pursuing the affairs of 
each. In both novels the two heroes are childhood friends and drift 
apart in middle life. In the later story the second hero is the patient, 
hard-working, honest labor politician who never wins a seat in parlia- 
ment and never enjoys any success or prosperity but lives a hard life 
as a miners’ leader in the Rhondda Valley and dies old and worn out 
having seen none of his dreams realized. He is, of course, the perfect 
foil for Hamer Shawcross who ends up in the House of Lords, and the 
device is perhaps rather too obvious to be wholly effective. But it 
enables the author to present some convincing pictures of life in the 
Rhondda Valley and to add something, in extension if not in depth, 
to the texture of the novel. 

For the novel is a chronicle, though whether it is a chronicle of 
the times symbolized in the life of one man or a chronicle of the life 
of one man symbolized in the history of the times is difficult to 
decide. And this difficulty represents to a certain extent a weakness 
in the book. The episodes keep falling out, the meaning wavers; 
the style carries us on evenly, almost colloquially, until we reach the 
end, and there we are, quietly deposited at the end of a journey 
while we mutter, ‘Just where are we? Where have we come from?”’ 
The novel has a smoothness which tends to stifle its emotional effect. 
The hero swings from one success to another, he reaches the position 
the author has predestined for him, and all the way the wheels seem 
oiled too smoothly. The character of Hamer Shawcross himself is 
not treated with the subtlety it demands. The relations between 
honesty and opportunism in this complicated character demand 
larger treatment than we are given, for Shawcross is not an evil man 
who sells out his party for gain—it is not as simple as that; nor is he 
simply, as the book’s title would indicate, a man who wants fame 
and fame only at whatever cost: He is, like Ramsay MacDonald, a 
man intoxicated by the emotions aroused by his own rhetoric and 
essentially a tragic figure. 
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The theme, of course, is old stuff. The story of the politician who 
loses his earlier ideals as success comes is one of the oldest in fiction. 
(Who, these days, reads Disraeli’s Alroy?) Spring puts this theme 
into modern British politics and endeavors to get out of it a mean- 
ing at once political and psychological. He has not quite the stature 
to achieve both. He has not quite the imagination—or the prose. 
The style, however, is not quite so casual and breezy as that of My 
Son, My Son! There are some passages where the author indulges 
in what is almost “‘fine writing,’’ but always his journalistic training 
saves him from lushness. Passages of poignant meditation at the 
ends of chapters are, however, no substitute for a style that carries 
its own emotional comment with it as it moves, and it would not be 
unfair to say that Spring lacks such a style. 

It is interesting to note how Spring’s style tends, it would seem 
unconsciously, to the autobiographical. My Son, My Son! is written 
throughout in the first person, and even in Fame Is the Spur we are 
introduced to the hero’s diary and extracts from his memoir of his 
wife. This preference for the autobiographical seems to be a personal 
idiosyncrasy, and it is perhaps responsible for a serious defect in 
My Son, My Son! For it can reasonably be maintained that great 
tragedy cannot be written in the first person. No man can adequate- 
ly record in retrospect the series of events which led up to and in- 
cluded the tragedy of which he was the central figure; the very fact 
that he is represented as self-possessed enough to write up the whole 
thing after the tragedy is over comes as a kind of anticlimax. It is 
all very well in drama, where the action is worked out before your 
eyes, and it is all right, too, in that kind of reminiscence where a 
personal tragedy is unconsciously revealed by the narrator; but the 
story of Hamlet, as Shakespeare so clearly saw, was to be told to the 
world by Horatio, not by the Prince of Denmark himself. This is 
not simply because tragedy often results in the hero’s death, but 
because only an observer can see the events as tragedy rather than 
as a piece of suffering. Lear could never have understood his own 
tragedy even if he had survived. The result of all this is that the 
narrator of My Son, My Son!—the man to whom the tragedy befell 
—has to tell his story in such a tone of cold-blooded casualness that 
the tragedy does not get across. The only alternative would have 
been to make the hero talk in a self-pitying strain, and that would 
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have meant pathos rather than tragedy, and a much worse book. 
Tragedy cannot be autobiographical without becoming either so 
casual that it is not tragic or so pathetic that it is sentimental. 

If Howard Spring’s novels have certain defects—all deriving, 
perhaps, from a comparative poverty of what Coleridge called the 
‘shaping spirit of imagination’’—his work is not to be dismissed as 
mere popular stuff without merit. Spring is a skilful and sensitive 
writer with a powerful sense of human destiny and a canny eye for 
the human scene. Fame Is the Spur is a novel of some stature and 
will be remembered after many a slick and streamlined production 
that is now making the headlines has been forgotten. For there is no 
shoddiness in Spring’s work, no dishonesty, no playing to the gal- 
lery. His faults are honest defects in his talent, not the result of 
trying to be too clever or too topical; he is an able and conscientious 
writer who deserves the critic’s respect. 

The equanimity of style which is his greatest liability as a tragic 
novelist serves him in good stead as a children’s writer. In Tumble- 
down Dick, for example, he manages to capture just that sense of 
matter-of-factness in describing curious people and incidents that 
the child demands: it is a delightful book, quietly written, with 
not much of a plot and no great excitement, but full of things seen 
with a boy’s eyes and told most persuasively. It is possible that 
this book will survive all his more serious works, and if this does 
come about, Mr. Spring or his descendants can take comfort in the 
thought that this has been the fate of many a writer before him. 

I include a bibliography of Spring’s works which the reader might 
like to have for reference: 

Darkie and Co. (1933). For children. 


Sampson’s Circus (1936). For children. 
Tumbledown Dick (1939). For children. 


Shabby Tiger (1934). An “extravaganza of art, love and Manchester.” 

Rachel Rosing (1935). Sequel to foregoing. “A portrait of an utterly unscrupu- 
lous and selfish woman.” 

My Son! My Son! (1938.) 

Heaven Lies about Us (1939). Autobiography . 

Fame Is the Spur (1940). 


Book Parade (1939). Criticism. 
































REVIVALS OF CLASSIC FILMS IN COMMUNITY 
THEATERS 
AN EXPERIMENT BEING CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


GERTRUDE E. BAKER’ 


In connection with the teaching of motion-picture appreciation in 
English and speech classes, a subcommittee of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English is conducting an experiment in 
the revival of classic films in local theaters. The purpose of this ex- 
periment is to ascertain: 


1. Whether it is possible to obtain good films for showing in local 
theaters 
2. Whether students will attend the showing of these films at special 
performances and at special rates 


3. Whether teachers will make use of these films in the classroom 


Letters stating the aims of the committee and asking for co-opera- 
tion were sent to R.K.O., Paramount Pictures, Universal, Warner 
Brothers, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, United Artists, and Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. Replies were received 
from all these organizations suggesting interviews to discuss what 
could be done. After a number of visits to offices of these organiza- 
tions, it was clear that the most effective procedure would be to work 
directly with the theater chains rather than with the large producing 
companies. Mrs. Helen Corey, of the Skouras Theatres Corporation, 
New York City, and Mr. Irwin Gold, of the Randforce Chain, Brook- 
lyn, New York, were particularly helpful in organizing the plan fol- 
lowed. 

The Roosevelt Theatre, one of the Randforce chain, situated with- 
in walking distance of the Franklin K. Lane High School, was chosen 

t Teacher of English in Franklin K. Lane High School, New York City; chairman 
of the subcommittee conducting the experiment reported here. 
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for the first revival. Mr. Charles Grace, manager of the theater, was 
enthusiastic about the idea, and through his efforts the wholehearted 
co-operation of his home office was obtained. 

The next step was to select films to be exhibited in theaters and 
used in English and speech classes. At a meeting ot the Motion Pic- 
ture Committee the following films were suggested: 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois Quality Street 

Winterset Mutiny on the Bounty 

A Tale of Two Cities Romeo and Juliet 
Captains Courageous Boys’ Town 

Pygmalion Good-bye, Mr. Chips 
Kidnapped Stanley and Livingston 
Wells Fargo Tom Sawyer 

One Third of a Nation Emile Zola 

Juarez Vanity Fair 

What Every Woman Knows Of Human Bondage 

Ebb Tide David Copperfield 

The Lady Vanishes The Life of Louis Pasteur 
The Good Earth Edwin Drood 

Night Flight Les Misérables 

The Good Companions Wuthering Heights 

Robin Hood The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
The Mikado Modern Times 

The Informer Sequoia 


The Charge of the Light Brigade The Scarlet Pimpernel 


When this list was submitted to Mr. Grace, the manager of the 
theater, and Mr. Gold, the president of Randforce, it was discovered 
that a great many of these pictures were out of print and could not be 
obtained. Inquiries were made at the offices of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, who have produced many of the finer films, and at the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. There it was 
pointed out that the cost of making a reprint was about two hundred 
dollars and that the producers were more interested in showing the 
current films. The reluctance to make reprints and use them in local 
theaters comes from the producers and not the local theaters. 

Pygmalion was selected for showing at a special performance on 
Thursday, February 27, immediately after the school session of the 
Franklin K. Lane High School. Before the performance the follow- 
ing preparations were made at the theater and the school: 
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AT THE THEATER 


1. The theater printed 1,000 student tickets to be sold at ten cents 
each, 5,000 folders advertising the film, 5,000 “throw-a-ways,” and 
100 posters for school bulletin boards. 

2. A trailer announcing the film as one recommended by the Eng- 
lish Association was flashed upon the screen for two weeks before the 
performance. 

3. Extra help (matrons, ushers, ticket collectors) were on duty the 
afternoon of the performance for the maintenance of order, the rapid 
collection of tickets, and the orderly seating of students. 

4. Arrangements were made to have Pygmalion start at 3:20 
P.M. This gave students ample time to walk to the theater and be 


seated. 
AT THE SCHOOL 


1. The subject of revivals was presented and discussed at the 
February faculty meeting of the English department of the Franklin 
K. Lane High School. 

2. Plans were made to sell tickets through the English classes. 
Student salesmen in many of the classes were used to assist in this 
sale. 

3. Study guides for Pygmalion containing suggestions for teaching 
were distributed. These guides were donated to the committee by 
Mr. William Lewin, chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
of the Department of Secondary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

4. A letter was written to the chairmen of the English and speech 
departments of Richmond Hill High School, a neighboring school, 
asking if they cared to participate in the experiment. 

5. An announcement of the film was made in the school news- 
paper. 

6. The public address system was used to announce the film and 
to urge students to be on their good behavior at the performance. 

The performance had the following attendance: 


1. Franklin K. Lane High School—tickets sold at school.. 71 
2. Richmond Hill High School—tickets sold at school 28 
3. Tickets sold at box office at time of performance 14 


Total student attendance........... ; . 1,140 
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The theater was completely sold out. Because of the extra help 
on duty at the theater, tickets were collected quickly, students seated 
promptly, and good order was maintained throughout the perform- 
ance. 

Pygmalion was the first feature. It was well received by both 
teachers and students. The film afforded many opportunities for 
discussion in both speech and English classes, particularly where 
plays were being studied and where speech problems were dealt with. 

The cofeature, a Gene Autry western film, followed. It was poorly 
received by both teachers and students. It was interesting, how- 
ever, to use this film as a contrast to Pygmalion, to point out defects 
and shortcomings. 

After the showing the following questionnaire was sent to thirty 
teachers of the English Department of Franklin K. Lane High 
School. Nineteen were returned. 


1. Question: Answer: 
Did you use the film in teach- Nine had one or more complete lessons. 
ing? Five used it incidentally. 


Five merely recommended it. 


2. Question: Answer: 
What was the class response? Seventeen thought the students en- 
a) Do you think the students joyed the film. 
enjoyed the film? Several said the younger students 
b) Do you think your lesson thought there was not enough action 
had interest or value? and too much “talk.” 


Seven stated there was definite value 
and interest in the lessons which fol- 
lowed. 

Several made no comment. 


3. Question: Answer: 
Do you think a course of study Seventeen did. 
in motion picture appreciation Two did not. 
should be included in the Eng- Several qualified their statements by 
lish curriculum? pointing out that the curriculum was 


already too crowded and that too much 
time should not be spent on the study 
of motion pictures. 
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4. Question: 
Did you use the Study Guide 
on Pygmalion? 


5. Question: 
Do you recommend more re- 
vivals? 

6. Question: 
Should you prefer the cofea- 
ture to be 
a) Another revival? 
b) A current “B” picture? 


7. Question: 
The following films are avail- 


able for showing this term. 


Please check one or more you 
would like shown. 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Stanley and Livingston 
Tom Sawyer 
Juarez 
The Lady Vanishes 
Ebb Tide 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips 
The Mikado 
The Informer 
The Good Companions 


Answer: 


Seventeen did. 

Two did not. 

Most used it in part, changing and 
adding to the material suggested. 


Answer: 


” 


Eighteen said “‘yes. 
One said “no.” 


Answer: 


Eleven preferred another revival. 
Four preferred a current “B”’ picture. 
One wanted no cofeature. 

Three did not express a preference. 


Answer: 


The Informer 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

The Lady Vanishes 

Good-bye, Mr. Chips 

received the highest number of votes. 


The results of the experiment are far-reaching. It has been estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that the potential student audience is a large 
and powerful one. With co-operation and leadership by teachers, 
the student body can and will be directed toward the seeking of bet- 
ter films and toward the development of criteria of taste and dis- 
crimination in the selection of their regular movie fare. Many local 
theaters in New York City are aware of this experiment. Represen- 
tatives of rival theater chains were sent to the Roosevelt Theatre to 
note the success or failure, the good points and the flaws, of the plan. 
Since the showing, other local theater managers have become aware 
of the value of soliciting the schools to find out what they can do to 
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help carry out a feasible plan whereby community theater and school 
can co-operate toward making possible a practical plan in the teach- 
ing of the motion picture. We must remember that the theaters are 
interested primarily in box-office receipts and that their co-operation 
will wax or wane only in so far as the student body attend their show- 
ings; but we must also remember that when the motion-picture busi- 
ness is convinced that it pays to cater to the desire of educators, we 
have made a very important step toward achieving our goals in mo- 
tion-picture education. 


A GRAMMAR OF MEANING 


ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER' AND EDWARD J. RUTAN?’ 


Language is the expression of thought by means of spoken or 
written words. And to express thought we put words together in 
groups that have acquired meanings—as words do—through the 
customs or habits of the language we are speaking or writing. The 
relations of words in these groups are indicated (1) by the forms of 
the words themselves and (2) by their order. These two matters, 
then, are of vital importance to language. The science which treats 
of them is called ‘““grammar.”’ The science of grammar is essential to 
language because to express thought the words cannot be grouped 
in a haphazard manner. The groups must be constructed in accord- 
ance with certain fixed rules. Otherwise we should fail to express 
thought clearly and intelligently. Thus grammar is the medium 
through which language is taught. 

At one time the grammatical concepts necessary for the expres- 
sion of thought were the basis of the “grammar school” English 
course. And the teaching of grammar in the high school was thought 
to be merely a review and strengthening of these concepts in order to 
proceed more competently into the field of rhetoric—the polishing of 
language habits. Just as the teaching of reading, however, has been 
accepted as a responsibility of the high-school teacher of English, so 
has the teaching of grammar. The review of grammar in the high 


* East Side High School, Newark, N.J. ? Memorial High School, Millville, N.J. 
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school has of necessity become actually the reteaching of grammar. 
Just as high-school pupils are unable to read, so are they unable to 
speak and write correctly and effectively. 

It is natural that difficulty in reading and difficulty in grammar go 
hand in hand. In both cases the problem is the inability of the pu- 
pils to cope with language. How has this problem been met? Of re- 
cent years many successful reading techniques have been devised, 
but what has been done about the reteaching of grammar? 

For the purpose of discussing methods of teaching grammar, one 
grammatical concept will be considered: the simple sentence. One 
method of teaching the sentence follows. A definition is given: “A 
sentence is a group of words which expresses a complete thought.” 
A list of sentences is presented to illustrate this definition. This list 
shows that sentences can be long or short and that they are complete 
in themselves. The next step is the statement: “Every sentence, 
whether long or short, consists of two parts—a subject and a predi- 
cate.”” Then follows an explanation of this statement: ‘‘The mere 
mention of the subject does not express a complete thought. Neither 
does a mere assertion, if we neglect to mention the person or thing 
about which the assertion is made. Thus it appears that both a sub- 
ject and a predicate are necessary to make a sentence.’ The sub- 
jects and predicates of the model sentences are mentioned to illus- 
trate this statement. The next and final step is a definition of the 
kinds of sentences: declarative, interrogative, imperative, and ex- 
clamatory. 

The pupil is then presented with a list of numbered, unrelated 
sentences. Three tasks are set for him: tell what kind of sentence 
each is, mention the subject and predicate of each sentence, write ten 
sentences of each kind. Little consideration is given to what the sen- 
tence says or means. Fundamentally, the pupil is required to “‘men- 
tion the subject and predicate.”” He may not even know what the 
subject or the predicate means. Many times a pupil who becomes 
adept at selecting subjects and predicates has no conception at all of 
what the sentences are about. 

Another method is the presentation of a model sentence in which 
the subject is separated from the predicate with a vertical line, thus: 
“‘The dog | ran.”’ This illustrates the point that a sentence has two 
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parts. The pupil then sets to work upon a group of unrelated sen- 
tences and draws vertical lines, separating the subjects from the 
predicates. Out of this method grows an elaborate system of dia- 
grams that graphically show the relationship of the parts of the sen- 
tence to one another. Thus the pupil is led a step away from natural 
language into another language of lines and diagrams. Here again 
there is no concern about what the sentence means. 

A method similar to this is one in which a sentence appears in the 
text with the subject and predicate underlined or italicized. This, 
too, shows that the sentence has two parts. The pupil goes through a 
list of unrelated sentences and underlines the subjects and the predi- 
cates. 

Still another method is the presentation of a list of unrelated, al- 
though excellently written, sentences. The pupil reads the sentences 
aloud to get the “feel’”’ of their completeness and unity. When he has 
repeated this procedure several times he faces a list of sentences that 
are not complete. These he makes complete by adding necessary 
words. Then he is given a list in which some of the sentences are 
complete and some are not. He selects the incomplete sentences and 
makes them complete. Here the pupil is handling words in their rela- 
tionship to the sentence as a whole. Instead of mentioning or under- 
lining words, he is using them to say something by making complete 
sentences out of them. This method comes closer to the language it- 
self and its purpose—the expression of thought. 

The first three methods discussed are sound in that they offer an 
analysis of how a sentence is constructed to express thought. They 
go no further, however, since they give little consideration to what 
the thought is. The pupil’s language powers are limited to analysis 
and are not challenged by the question of what the thought or the 
meaning of each sentence is. This is sufficient for the teacher who, in 
the grammar lesson, goes beyond this analysis with his pupils. It is 
not sufficient, on the other hand, for the teacher who is concerned 
merely with the directions of the text. And so, too many times the 
grammar lesson stops at the point where the most good can be ac- 
complished. Such a procedure would be like that of an athlete going 
through a training period of physical exercises and then not using his 
trained body for any actual athletic participation. 
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A realistic attitude at once clarifies why the pupils seldom have the 
opportunity of using what they have learned by analysis. In the 
course of a term’s work in a rich and full English curriculum, often 
there is no time to go beyond analysis, since it takes so long to bring 
the pupils to a high degree of attainment. And this in turn makes 
the teaching of grammar seem useless and impractical to the pupils. 

Since the purpose of teaching grammar is to lead the pupils to- 
ward competence in handling language to express thought, why not 
approach grammar in the beginning from the point of view of 
thought, or meaning? Why not, instead of waiting until analysis has 
been covered in every aspect, go beyond mere analysis to a consider- 
ation of what the sentence means at the very start? By teaching 
grammar along with meaning the pupil is then led to see not only 
how the sentence says what it does but also what it says—which is 
what we are aiming for anyway. Such a procedure would be a “gram- 
mar of meaning.” 

A method which approaches the problem of grammar from such a 
point of view has been found to be stimulating and satisfying. Each 
sentence is read not merely to analyze its parts but to find out what 
it says. The sentence is not an isolated one but rather is a part of a 
“context” or “story.”’ In this way the pupil meets the sentence as he 
does every day in speaking and writing, along with other related sen- 
tences. At first the sentences are presented in a numbered list, but 
later they are written in paragraph form. In each exercise the gram- 
matical concept to be taught is left out of the sentence, with no 
typographical indication of where the word is missing. The pupil 
finds where a word is missing, sees what words will fit the sentence 
and the “‘story,” and then reads the sentence putting in the “best” 
missing word. 

After the exercise is completed the teacher tells the class that the 
missing word in each sentence was the “‘subject’’ of the sentence. 
The teacher uses the word “‘subject”’ in a sentence like ““What was 
the subject of the President’s radio talk?”’ And then he asks: ‘‘What 
does the word ‘subject’ mean in my question?” Thus the pupils learn 
not only the meaning of the sentence at hand but also the meanings 
of the terms they will be using. The sentences are read a second time 
as the teacher asks: “What ‘subject’ did you supply in the first sen- 
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tence?’’ For example, the sentence may be: “The kicked the ball far 
down the field.”’ In the second reading the teacher may also ask: 
“What doesn’t this sentence tell us? Well, then, who did the kicking? 
Why do we call ‘fullback’ the ‘subject’ of the sentence?”’ 

The omission of the subject, and in other exercises the predicate, 
is similar to the underlining mentioned above, but it more vividly 
focuses the pupil’s attention on what the meaning of the entire sen- 
tence is and on the part that the subject, or the predicate, plays in get- 
ting across that meaning to the reader. To find where and what the 
missing subject is, the pupil must read the entire sentence and some- 
times other sentences as well. Here, then, the grammar lesson be- 
comes not only a grammatical analysis but also a meaningful con- 
sideration of language. The pupil’s reading ability is called upon and 
improved. ‘The reaction of the words in the sentence upon one anoth- 
er is brought into a clear perspective. Thus the pupil’s thinking 
powers are brought into play through the natural medium of lan- 
guage. 

Two problems of secondary English teaching are approached in 
the same way and at the same time. Reading and grammar are con- 
sidered together naturally, in much the same way that they coincide 
in the process of using language. What the sentence says is consid- 
ered at the same time that the corollary question, how it says it, is 
considered. Countless possibilities of such a method suggest them- 
selves. Sometimes a word can be put into the sentence in more than 
one place. Putting the word first in one place where it fits, and then 
in another where it can also go, throws an entirely different light on 
the meaning of the sentence. Excellent practice is afforded for dif- 
ficulties such as agreement of subject and verb in person and num- 
ber. The sentence must be read carefully to see whether or not the 
missing word is ‘‘was”’ or “‘were,”’ or “don’t” or “doesn’t.”’ Practice 
in using the correct part of a troublesome verb is afforded in the 
same way. The pupils can make up their own exercises, omitting the 
grammatical concept they are learning. When their own sentences 
are put on the blackboard and errors are spotted by the class, the 
concept being taught is made all the more vivid to everyone. From 
the pupils’ own exercises can come brief narratives and longer com- 
positions. And so the grammar lesson becomes a lesson in language 
considered in many aspects. 
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Below are offered two samples of the sentence exercises. In the 
first, the simple subject of each sentence is omitted; in the second, the 
predicate verb. 

FIRE! 

1. The rang in the middle of the night. 

2. Leaped from their beds and into their clothes. 

3. Soon the roared down the street to the blazing building. 

4. Of people had gathered to watch the fire. 

5. After many exciting hours was finally extinguished. 


RELIEF! 

A large sign on the door of the dentist’s office cordially me. The words 
“Painless Dentistry” a cheerful look. My thoughts, however, far from pleasant. 
I the door of the dentist’s office. Sitting in an arm chair I several pictures, a 
pile of magazines, an elderly lady in black, and a grouchy man with a swollen 
jaw. The man me all his troubles. He a painful tooth and torturing abscess. 
After a few minutes the woman the inner office. The grouch and I to ourselves. 
Just then we the whirring of an airplane approaching the building. The aviator 
the ship down close to the rooftop. Suddenly the pilot control of the roaring 
silver ship. Out the door I to the scene of the crash. A big crowd to watch and 
to help the aviator from the burning and twisted wreckage. After reaching home 
I the whole story of the daredevil airman and his terrible accident. In the ex- 
citement my tooth aching. What a relief that to me! 


The presentation of grammar and reading exercises in paragraph 
form has been found to be more natural and sound than the num- 
bered sentence procedure. The pupil reads and writes and speaks in 
paragraphs in the first place. Also, pupils make few sentence errors 
when they write sentences in numbered lists. It is when they write 
paragraphs that their sentences are incorrect and hence incoherent. 

In actual practice these exercises have proved themselves. At the 
outset they have enlivened the grammar lesson and at the same time 
have cleared up for the pupils grammatical concepts. They have, in 
addition, offered excellent practice in more careful reading on the 
part of every member of the class. Pupil suggestions for the missing 
word are criticized and upheld by turning to see what the sentence 
says or is trying to say. The grammar lesson thus becomes one in 
which all the pupil’s powers of language are drawn upon and 
strengthened by his using language to understand and to communi- 
cate meaning. 








LITERATURE IN A CHANGING WORLD' 


GRACE B. SHERRER? 


The academic approach to my subject demands, first, a definition 
of all the terms contained in the title “Literature in a Changing 
World.” For the purpose of this discussion shall we agree that the 
world is changing, that the national, economic, political, religious, 
and ethical concepts reflected in the literature of our time are not 
the concepts by which our fathers lived? 

And may I ask you also to accept for this discussion a very in- 
clusive definition of literature? May we accept as literature any 
writing which vividly portrays the conflict between humanity and 
its environment and which recognizes that the conflict may not be 
described completely in purely objective, physical terms? For those 
who prefer a more conservative definition let us borrow from Henry 
Van Dyke’s The Spirit of America: “Literature consists of those 
writings which interpret the meanings of nature and life, in words 
of charm and power, touched with the personality of the author, in 
artistic forms of permanent interest.” 

The first fact to be noted in regard to literature in a changing 
world is, I believe, that literature itself is changing. It is true that 
the form of the literature of the past cannot change. The form re- 
mains forever a pattern of words conceived and executed by the 
mind of the author. But the fixed pattern is interpreted in new ways 
by successive generations of readers. Somerset Maugham suggests 
that poets write verses and readers transmute them into poems by 
adding to them the “charm of place and time, their own youth, and 
love and pain, thus in the course of time making them something 
infinitely more poignant and lovely than the poet ever wrote.” 
Maugham reminds us that competent and sensitive critics did not 
at once see the miracle which lies in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 


* Read before English section of Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 1, 1940. 
2 Member of the department of English, Kent State University. 
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that the ““Ode”’ has become a great poem by reason of the accretions 
of emotion which its countless readers have laid upon it. 

We who teach are well aware that the process Maugham describes 
is frequently reversed, that the poem may be transmuted to verse 
or nonsense when the student reads into it and associates with it 
his own boredom, his dislike of the teacher, his frustrated desire for 
play, or his conviction that all poets are “crackpots.” 

The individual reader changes the literature of the past by read- 
ing into it his own emotions; each generation reads the classics from 
a point of view which differs materially from the point of view with 
which the parent-generation read. No one can deny that college 
students of the class of 1941 read into the novels of Howells and 
James and the earlier novels of Theodore Dreiser ideas with which 
their parents were entirely unacquainted. Pre-Freudian and post- 
Freudian readers of Jonathan Edwards and Samuel Sewal can scarce- 
ly be regarded as sharing equally in the experiences of Edwards and 
Sewal. 

If, then, the great writings of the past gain their meaning for us 
from the color of emotion which we read into them, then, indeed, 
the literature of the past is in a state of constant flux. Each new 
generation of readers will find a new set of values in its literary heri- 
tage. If we are unable to fix even for one generation the values of 
ancient writings, how much more are we unable to fix the forms of 
literary expression and set up criteria of judgment for the writings 
of our contemporaries? Every reader in this audience is well aware 
that the literature of our time differs from the literature of our 
fathers in form as well as in substance. 

If we concern ourselves for a moment with form alone, we conclude 
that contemporary writers of the short story have chosen to ignore 
Poe’s useful advice to his brothers of the craft. He laid down as a 
basic working principle for one who would build a short story that 
“in the whole composition there should be no word written, of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established 
design.”” The writer of 1940 is likely to throw Poe’s advice out of the 
window, remarking that, since human life has no pattern, no “pre- 
established design,” the short-story writer who seeks to establish a 
design in his work is violating that very ancient law of his craft 
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which commands him to imitate nature. Doubtless neither Aristotle 
nor Poe influences the conscious mind or dictates the method of the 
writer of 1940. This contemporary of ours writes the slice-of-life 
pattern, the stream-of-consciousness story, the plotless story, and 
the formless novel because his world is willing to accept them. ‘he 
changing world in which he writes demands that the form of litera- 
ture change with it, and the writer merely gives himself up to the 
current. 

If we consider the substance of literature and the ideas to which 
it gives expression, we may measure significant changes even in so 
short a period as a decade. In his “Note for the End of 1939,” in the 
Saturday Review of Literature for December 30, 1939, Henry Seidel 
Canby lists three major tendencies which appeared in American 
writing between 1930 and 1940. ‘The first new field of interest Canby 
lists as “social awareness.” The older types of problem novel con- 
cerned problems of personal adjustment to a stable social system. 
The contemporary novel concerns itself with the individual’s effort 
to adjust to social and economic systems which are in a state of flux. 
Contrast the novels of Dreiser, for example, with the novels of the 
1930's. Canby writes: “The young striker supplanted the moon- 
calf; economics supplanted psychoanalysis as required reading for 
the literati.”’ 

He lists as the second tendency which characterized the writing 
of the 1930’s the increasing awareness of American history and in- 
terest in the historical novel. Arthur Tourtellot believes that the 
current demand for American history, garnished even though it may 
be with the frail trimmings of fiction, is a good sign. He writes: 

If the novel that searches or feels its way through the contemporary scene 
may be called an outward and visible sign of the present becoming conscious of 
itself, then the historical novel may be evidence of the present discovering its 
own past—a no less healthy indication of a people’s maturity in the art of ex- 
pression. 

The third characteristic of the literature of the decade just past is 
the trend in fiction toward the depiction of violence. ‘The tendency 
had its initial urge from Hemmingway in the 1920’s, and the 1930’s 
proved the tendency to be one to which American readers responded. 
The light of the torches of violence playing upon a dark landscape 
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is a kind of illumination deplored by many types of readers in our 
country, but nonetheless Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
and Robinson Jeffers continue to attract many intelligent readers. 
It has been suggested that the cult of violence is a sign of the times; 
by its presence we are informed that in our national experience we 
have passed from that stage of tender-mindedness in which we lived 
before the first World War into our contemporary phase, which 
James would call the condition to “tough-mindedness.” 

If we accept the statement that the literature of the past changes 
to some degree with the emotions and experiences of each new gen- 
eration of readers and if we accept the fact that the form and sub- 
ject matter of contemporary literature have changed significantly 
during the decade just past, we may well ask: ‘“‘What are we going 
to do about the situation?”’ 

My first answer to the question as to what our profession can do 
with a changing literature in a changing world is the suggestion that 
we read it and, by reading, acquaint ourselves with the spirit of our 
time. We may not find the world of contemporary thought a quiet 
and pleasant place; we may long with Miniver Cheevy for the days 
of old; but we cannot teach young America unless we live in the 
world which he inhabits. 

My second suggestion for the teacher who does not choose to be 
static in a changing world is this: accept the responsibility which 
falls upon teachers for guiding the reading of parents as well as of 
students. In small communities the teachers are frequently called 
upon to advise readers’ groups, to interpret current books by means 
of the much-abused book review, or to lead discussions for literary 
groups. In our time the Browning clubs of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury have been replaced by book clubs formed of readers whose pur- 
pose is to read the current best sellers and enjoy the feeling that they 
are keeping up with the times. Scoffers who used to rail at the 
Browning clubs and the Thanatopsis clubs now laugh at the women 
who read William Faulkner without understanding the architecture 
of his work. Doubtless many readers are misguided in their reading 
and in their interpretations, but the fact that they continue to read 
is a sign of the times. The fact that Mortimer Adler’s advice, How 
To Read a Book, became a national best seller last winter indicates 
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the existence in our population of thousands of men and women who 
realize that they need guidance in reading. 

When Adler spoke recently in Cleveland, he said that he consid- 
ered solitary reading to be as carnal a vice as solitary drinking. He 
reminded us that the ideas implicit in a book should be aired and 
blown about in the gale of conversation: that they do not actually 
belong to the reader until he has done something with them, even 
though it may be to attack them. There is no doubt that the read- 
ing circles and literary discussion clubs now flourishing in America 
offer immense scope for the kind of intellectual independence and 
self-reliance which Emerson regarded as the most precious element 
in our national life. 

Teachers who are asked to share their experience, their judgment, 
their powers of literary criticism with the members of reading circles 
are offered an opportunity to serve their communities in an unusual- 
ly significant way. Teachers who complain of intolerance and non- 
co-operation on the part of parents may be doing themselves a great 
personal service by indoctrinating those parents with ideas of toler- 
ance and co-operation by means of the reading circle. The thinking 
of a community where for fifty years the Tuesday Club has lis- 
tened to reviews of the publications of the foreign missionary so- 
ciety may be temporarily disorganized by a frank review of The 
Grapes of Wrath. During the disorganization a clever teacher may 
rush in and direct to worthy public ends or to his own ends those 
forces which have been turned loose. And such a teacher may guide 
the reading and thinking of such a group into habits of great social 
value. A teacher who refuses to take a hand in organizing reading 
and discussion groups for parents has only himself to blame if he 
finds the children dull and apathetic to his new ideas. 

What shall the teacher who works in a changing world do in the 
classroom? It is this third point which is of vital interest to every 
teacher. 

In my opinion the heart of the matter lies in the curriculum. Are 
we to continue requiring every high-school student to be on such 
intimate terms with Sir Roger de Coverly that he can write an essay 
on Sir Roger’s visit to his tailor or Sir Roger’s breakfast menu? 
Shall we say that every child shall be able to construct a graph which 
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represents the plot and subplot of Silas Marner, indicating the cli- 
max and falling action of each? 

Those of you who have served on committees for English curricu- 
lum-building or -rebuilding know that it is easier to go through the 
traditional needle’s eye than to blast from its position in the curricu- 
lum one item of the list of literary masterpieces to which our youth 
must be exposed. 

The traditionalists believe that what was good for our fathers will 
be good for us and for our children; they are sure that the values 
they found in certain writings will be the same values their students 
will find. If a purpose of teaching literature in the public schools is 
to acquaint students with the world in which they live, should not 
the curriculum-builder’s first principle of selection be that each liter- 
ary work to be read by the students offer them a direct impression 
of American life? 

Two years ago in his address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Dartmouth College, Howard Mumford Jones discussed the decline 
of the humanities in American education. He said: 

I wonder whether we shall ever make headway with the humanities as long 
as we insist, as in fact we do insist, that an understanding of American civiliza- 
tion is the last thing we are going to teach. Is it any wonder that alert minds 
are drawn into economics and sociology and science and schools of pedagogy 
and engineering and law, when those in charge of the humanities persist in their 
refusal to bring to bear upon the problems of life in the United States what they 
have to offer? I see no use in scolding young America because it finds a seminar 
in capital and labor vital in the nation in which young America has to find a 
job. The depopulation of the classics departments, the drift out of philosophy 
into social problems, the complaint that our best minds do not go into the study 
of modern languages—these are symptoms of a deeper malady than the urge for 
vocational study—they are symptomatic, I believe, of the profound fact that the 
undergraduate wants to understand his own country, and that the humanities 
have mainly failed to show him how they could help him to comprehend it. 


That is the point today. American youth wants to understand its 
own country. If the humanities have failed, we must use whatever 
may be at hand. Can we reasonably hope that young people, nour- 
ished on European ideas and ignorant of the great traditions of their 
own country, will be able to face the bewildering mass of contradic- 
tion which they find in American life today? It seems obvious that 
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American literature of our own time will prove a more reliable guide 
for American living than the writings of another time or of other 
peoples. 

We have a literature which may be made to serve the needs of our 
country. Let us take care that we do not find ourselves in the state of 
that aged and eminent schoolmaster described by Cotton Mather, 
who, “after keeping a school about fifty years, said with a sad coun- 
tenance, that it was a great trouble to him that he had spent so much 
time in reading pagan authors to his scholars.’’ Let us follow Cotton 
Mather’s advice and turn from those writings which do not concern 
the vital interests of American life to the heritage which is ours. 

If anyone should fear that the literature of our changing world is 
merely the expression of confusion and defeat, let him listen to these 
lines from a young American who knew his world, Thomas Wolfe. 
In You Can’t Go Home Again, young America speaks: 


I believe that we are lost here in America but I believe we shall be found. 
....I1 think the life which we have fashioned in America and which has 
fashioned us—the forms we made, the cells that grew, the honeycomb that was 
created—was self-destructive in its nature, and must be destroyed. I think 
these forms are dying and must die just as I know that America and the people 
in it are deathless, undiscovered, and immortal, and must live. 

I think the true discovery of America is before us. I think the true fulfillment 
of our spirit, of our people, of our mighty and immortal land is yet to come. I 
think the true discovery of our democracy is still before us. And I think that 
all these things are certain as the morning, as inevitable as noon... . . 


INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH WORD STUDY 
JOSEPH BELLAFIORE' 


Now that the daily headlines have invaded the American class- 
room with reports of national rivalry and race hatred, we should not 
barricade ourselves behind routine dictionary work but launch a 
counterattack for the coming victory of democracy. I do not mean 
that at a time when civilization is in peril we can rescue it with 
words. I propose, however, that we make our students aware of the 


* Grover Cleveland High School, New York City. 
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continuity of tradition in language and promote intercultural under- 
standing through word study. An investigation of the backgrounds 
of English words can contribute not only to enlarging the linguistic 
powers of our students but also to engendering good will toward 
people and races of all lands. 

In these days of national pride and race propaganda we can do our 
bit for tolerance by teaching our pupils that there is no “pure” lan- 
guage, just as there is no “pure’’ breed of men; that we are all varia- 
tions of the primitive Adam; and that we speak dialects of the 
original idiom. These simple concepts are fundamental for charita- 
bleness toward our neighbors. I shall now make clear some methods 
of approach and units of material by means of which we can arouse 
pupil interest in the fact that English is an international mixture 
owing a tremendous debt to every language under the sun, and 
through this study of backgrounds bring them to the realization 
of the kinship between all peoples in the family of nations. 


I. APPEAL TO THE PUZZLE INSTINCT: WHERE 
ARE THEY FROM? 

English words come from many lands as tokens for ideas and 
things which have been borrowed or exchanged in the free trade of 
culture. What countries or individuals deserve credit for these ex- 
pressions? 

A. Dances: waltz, minuet, saraband, gavotte, polonaise, tango, 
rumba, la conga, fox trot, jitterbug 

B. Foods: consommé, éclair, demitasse, charlotte russe, spaghetti, 
spumone, antipasto, frankfurters, sauerkraut, pumpernickel, ham- 
burger, chop suey, goulash, tomato, hominy, pone, succotash, 
maize 

C. Sports: tennis, skiing, skating, polo, jai alai, marathon, jockey, 
dueling, caddy, boomerang, javelin, soccer, discus, Olympics 

D. Inventions: macadam road, voltaic battery, marcel wave, gat- 
ling gun, marconigram, pasteurization, watt, galvanize, shrapnel, 
ephedrine, brougham 

E. Nicknames and epithets: molotov cocktail, quisling, shylock, 
bowdlerize, quixotic, boycott, gerrymander, canter, nicotine, 
martinet, hoodlums, knickers, grog 
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F. Literary Forms: sonnet, terza rima, ottava rima, stanza, couplet, 
rondeau, villanelle, sestina, roundel, cinquain, hokku, drama, 
tragedy, rhythm, lyric, ode 

II. APPEAL TO PROBLEM-SOLVING INSTINCT: ARE YOU 
A WORD DETECTIVE? 

The history of the English language in reference to its neighbors 
may be visually portrayed by a tree or river image sketched at the 
blackboard. The Indo-European family may serve as the trunk from 
which blossomed such branches as the Hellenic, Italic, Slavic, Celtic, 
and Teutonic (from which came Anglo-Saxon, the earliest form of 
English). 

A. What milestones in history are symbolized by the infiltration of 
these words: 

1. Altar, mass, candle, cheese, castle, kitchen? (Latin of St. 
Augustine and the Christian monks in A.D. 597) 

2. Cavalry, curfew, parliament, cloister, venison? (French after 
the Norman Conquest in A.D. 1066) 

3. Analysis, anthology, epicure, utopia, cosmetic? (Greek during 
the revival of classical learning from A.D. 1550) 

B. Trace a word like “brother” or “father” into the twilight of 
etymology in order to discover its relations in the family of 
tongues (notice Grimm’s ‘‘Law of Shift’: Sanskrit, bdhratr; 
Greek, phratér; Latin, frater; French, frére; German, bruder; 
Anglo-Saxon, bréthor; modern English, “brother’’). 

III. APPEAL TO THE GAME INSTINCT: CAN YOU 
SOLVE THIS JIGSAW? 

Modern English is a mosaic of tongues. Foreign words have come 
to us as immigrants and ambassadors. Examine a passage of stand- 
ard English to discover the blend of humanity in our speech. Check 
the derivations with a dictionary. 

A. A subway poster advertising a municipal concert—contained 
thirty-eight words from eleven languages, illustrating how words 
transcend barriers as freely as music itself 

B. The Preamble to the American Constitution—this 100 per cent 
American document borrows chiefly from Latin and French 
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C. The Lord’s Prayer—a good example of the native simplicity of 
Anglo-Saxon 

D. English lyrics and popular American songs—a comparison of 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” with a current hit tune to 
show how foreign words contribute flavor 

i. A passage taken from a science textbook used in school—to indi- 
cate the predominance of Greek in the terminology of biology, 
chemistry, and physics 

F. A passage of criticism concerning music and art—to observe the 
contributions made by French and Italian 

G. Newspaper headlines versus editorial English—to contrast the 
terseness of Anglo-Saxon with the sonority of the imported pot- 
pourri of expressions from abroad. 


IV. APPEAL TO UNDERSTANDING AND CURIOSITY: DO YOU 
KNOW WHAT THEY REALLY MEAN? 
Do you interpret words according to your prejudices? Turn them 
inside out to discover their objective referents. Investigate these ex- 
pressions in the light of semantics. 


A. What is meant by “the democracies” in the current war? 

B. Distinguish between “neutrality,” “isolation,” and “‘all-out aid”’ 
as used in congressional debates today. 

C. Distinguish between ‘“‘selective service,” ‘compulsory military 
training,” and “conscription” in America. 

D. What do you understand by the term, “100 per cent American,” 
as applied to the native Indians, the early Colonists, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the America First Committee, etc.? 

E. Are “‘labor strikes” in vital defense industries to be labeled 
“‘sabotage,”’ “‘expedient,”’ or “‘essential’’? 

By means of these varied and interesting approaches we can de- 
velop not only an awareness of the backgrounds of the English lan- 
guage but also a degree of intercultural understanding needed in the 
world today. Certainly it is better to spend a period comparing the 
interchange of sports, dishes, and dances among nations than the 
mutual exchange of bombs reported in the daily press. We must 
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counteract with culture the terrible spiritual damage of propaganda. 
We can civilize through the medium of language so that this genera- 
tion of students may grow more tolerant, more kindly, more mag- 
nanimous toward men, customs, and manners everywhere in the 
days to come. 


“LET’S HAVE A PLAY!” 
HENRY DALTON’ 


While reading, discussing, and dramatizing in rather impromptu 
fashion the plays in our literature book, two of the tenth-grade 
classes proposed the usual, “Let’s have a play!’ Knowing the tre- 
mendous amount of time and energy a finished production requires, 
| was tempted to answer, ‘“We haven't the time’’; (and then, vague- 
ly ashamed, go right on using the time I had denied we had doing 
something of no particular interest). But knowing the deep desire 
of children—everybody, perhaps—to act and believing firmly in 
utilizing the natural interests of children in setting up classroom ex- 
periences, I actually answered, “‘All right, if you want to.” 

| found nine one-act plays in which all of the fifty-four students 
making up the two sections could be cast. As only one copy of each 
play was available, each student copied his own part, taking care to 
get his cues and important stage directions. The copying was done 
over a three- or four-day period during which we proceeded with 
the usual classroom discussion of the plays from text and library. 
Two wecks were to be given to the production of these nine plays, 
one weck for rehearsals and one for presentations. 

At class time the students came to the room to have attendance 
checked and to receive whatever counsel seemed necessary for the 
day, then went to various parts of the building to rehearse one 
group remaining in the room, one taking the stage, and the others a 
cloakroom, the lunchroom, or a vacant classroom. They took turns 
using the stage. From the beginning it was made clear that each cast 
itself was entirely responsible for every detail of its own production 

conducting rehearsals, securing properties, setting the stage. Nat- 
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urally, finished productions were not expected, but a production was 
expected—and, by tacit agreement, demanded. The newness of the 
experience carried the first rehearsal or two; and then they began to 
sag; faith in their ability “to put it on’’ weakened; but, as “the show 
must go on,” we managed somehow to get through this critical stage 
with varying degrees of success. It was a thrill to see previously-in- 
different-to-English Peggy, Marguerite, and Ruby come into vivid 
activity in a farce about trying to crash Hollywood; and there was a 
double thrill in seeing Peggy’s overflowing energy used in directing 
the rehearsals, urging each wayward young actor to “do your part 
right.”’ It was exciting to hear Rentz, Harold, and Charles, ardent 
listeners to radio plays, read their lines at rehearsals with such 
fine dramatic understanding, though they were careless about get- 
ting them thoroughly memorized, causing grief to Leona later. 

During the week of presentation the class would assemble as usual, 
attend to routine business, and go to the auditorium to see the play 
for that day and follow it with a lively discussion of its strong and 
weak points. 

It was interesting to watch the effect of the first plays. Some stu- 
dents were stimulated to keener efforts for their own plays; some felt 
inadequate because of comparing themselves to the better players; 
some were unimpressed. They thrilled to Margaret’s and Peggy's 
moments of near-professional excellence in Enter the Hero; they were 
delighted to see timid Trudell break forth as a spirited beauty-parlor 
operator, most of her natural shyness gone (the following week dur- 
ing class discussion of Silas Marner, a great deal of her timidity was 
still gone) ; they were pleased to hear Kathadene’s soft voice so effec- 
tive as The Echo; they sobered at Leona’s and Charles’s tragic mo- 
ments in The Last Straw; they chuckled at fat, jolly Ernest in his 
element as the Imp. 

At last on Friday the plays were finished, and, as everybody was 
tired, I suggested that we wait until Monday to have any further 
discussion. When Monday came, they could see the preceding two 
weeks with some perspective and thoroughly enjoyed selecting the 
best plays and the best players. They showed unerring accuracy in 
choosing, and there was no indication of jealousy and no bickering. 
(Two of the best plays were retouched and presented at assembly.) 
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Following the voting we had a general discussion in which we 
sought to evaluate the experience. After the opening question, “‘Was 
it worth the time it took?” the answer was an overwhelming “‘Yes.”’ 
When nonchalant Ruby ventured, “I don’t see what good it has 
done; we are not going to be professional actors,’’ she was promptly 
and properly squelched by the students, who, it seemed, understood 
thoroughly that the remark was irrelevant. However, the two weeks 
did help sort out the students with marked dramatic ability; and it 
may be the first step toward work in dramatics as a permanent ex- 
tensive activity. First, they agreed, “It was fun’’; and that is sig- 
nificant. Further, it presented to them vividly, without benefit of 
teacher lecturing, the need of clear speech. Mature-minded Esther’s 
fine understanding of her role was largely lost because she could not 
be heard. The student’s ““We couldn’t hear you”’ was an effective 
criticism, kindly but unmistakably given. Following the assembly 
performance, a senior boy ventured the criticism, ‘The only thing 
the matter with those plays was that we couldn't hear all of it.”’ 
All of this was a natural lead to a greater appreciation of the fine 
voices they hear in their daily experiences. 

They learned a great deal about the fundamentals of play produc- 
tion. As a clear example of this, one play called for “a lonely spot 
in the mountains.” The mountains were easy enough to achieve 
by stacking furniture and covering it with a tarpaulin brought by a 
volunteer from the class. As we had to do the plays by daylight, the 
usual lighting effects could not be relied upon. A girl said, ‘Why 
couldn’t we bring the audience back here? It’s just right.’’ This led 
to an inspiration: Open the curtains only partially and presto! 
though the size of the stage was reduced, enough of the shadow was 
kept to create just the eeriness the play demanded. ‘This led into a 
discussion of “‘atmosphere”’ in stage scttings. Quite unconsciously 
they had acquired a larger enjoyment of the professional work they 
see and hear on screen, radio, and stage. 

What they learned of co-operation (living effectively in a democ- 
racy, if you will!) was real because the play simply could not go on 
without team work. The very nature of the problem they were at- 
tacking demanded it. We upheld Leona in her anger because some 
members of her cast made good rehearsals impossible, therefore 
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causing that production to fall rather flat; and we sympathized with 
her in her embarrassment at being so much less effective than she 
would have been with adequate support; we couldn’t help forgiving the 
“inadequate support” when they confessed, a little ashamedly, that 
“it was our fault.’”? There was some discussion of redeeming them- 
selves with a second performance, but, as the whole affair had re- 
solved into a state of good will, the idea of a second performance was 
abandoned. 

Special abilities and interests became important because of their 
part in a larger scheme. Barbara, with a flair for painting and draw- 
ing, took wax crayons and wrapping paper and made some windows 
which, thumbtacked to the wall, helped transform the stage into a 
kitchen. For another play her wrapping-paper portholes, thumb- 
tacked again, suggested the deck of a ship. And this same Barbara 
was the natural heir to a role about a young girl who, more than 
anything else, wanted to paint. 

On being confronted with the need of a fireplace, James and Ver- 
non volunteered to supply one. A bit dubious, I excused them to 
set about it. In thirty minutes they returned, bringing a fireplace 
fashioned from a refrigerator crate. Barbara, using crayon again, 
painted on the stones. 

There was also the lesson of the ability to see a thing through. 
The spirit of “‘the show must go on’”’ effectively dramatized the 
lesson of persistent, determined effort. 

The two weeks’ experience gave us a chance to know one another 
better, so that afterward we were able to talk over not only the plays 
but other things, as Harold in Enter the Hero had said, ‘“‘quite nat- 
urally, as old friends.’’ Then there was the opportunity for the latent 
leadership of the class to develop. The natural leaders came to the 
front automatically. When we commented upon the evident 
thought that had gone into the presentation of Make Up and Live, 
we asked who was responsible. With one voice the cast said, “She 
was,” and indicated Martha Nell. 

As a look toward the future, these classes, at my request, drew up 
a set of suggested regulations for conducting rehearsals in a way 
which would insure a successful production. They also drew up their 
requirements for a successful production. I could not help being 
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surprised at their soundness of judgment in deciding upon these 
things, which are to be used as helps for the other two sophomore 
classes who are getting impatient to have a play. 

Suggested activities which were only touched upon, but which 
could be more fully carried out in the complete unit on plays, were: 
1. Selection of plays for presentation on the basis of student reading in co-op- 

eration with the teacher rather than by the teacher alone 
. More extensive study of radio plays 
. More attention to differences of treatment by stage, screen, and radio 
Arriving at some definite standards for student evaluation of professional 
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dramatic productions 
5. A study of audience manners 
6. A more technical study of play structure as a guide to those who would like 

to write plays 

. Writing and producing an original play 
8. Producing a play with an all-star cast 

It must be the teacher in me: I want to summarize. This one 
activity, producing a play, gathered together many strands from the 
child’s experience—the play production and the previous experience 
each illuminating, adding new meaning to the other; and that is life. 
But lest it appear that this undertaking brings about only utopian 
results, let it be said that—among other unavoidable imperfections: 
the home economics department, though willing to co-operate and 
kind about doing so, could not help being bothered by the frequent 
requests for the loan of furniture and other properties; and that 
teachers who found their classroom chairs left in confusion by a 
thoughtless cast were put in a bad humor. However, for the child 
it was a way to have some fun and to learn a great deal at the same 
time; for the teacher it was another perfect example of what we 
know, of what we profess in theory, yet so often neglect in practice: 
that the most effective teaching is done by setting up ex rperiences 
based upon natural interests of the children. 

















PASSE OR PERENNIAL? 
MARY LOU WELLS’ 


O antique fables! beautiful and bright 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore; 
O antique fables! for a little light 

Of that which shineth in you evermore, 
To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes 

And bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and land. 

—JAMES THOMSON 


In this era of stark realism, of uncertainty and apprehension con- 
cerning the present and the future we all require some outlets to help 
us maintain our poise and equilibrium, some safety valves to relieve 
the tension and give us moments of refreshment, some rest from the 
heavy problems bearing upon us from all directions. In my opinion 
there are avenues open to us, both adults and youth, which should 
serve us well in this hour. Of these I might suggest three—a genuine 
religious faith, a keen sense of humor, and a creative imagination. 
It is with the last-named that I wish to deal in this discussion, for it 
seems to me to be always of great value but peculiarly so in a time 
of stress and insecurity. Imagination, according to the dictionary, 
gives us “‘the ability to create ideas or images independent of the 
external world. It presents images characterized by grandeur of 
conception, exaltation of mood, and that piercing vision which de- 
tects the truth. The scientist, the poet, the wise parent, and the 
great teacher, alike exercise it.”’ 

Inadvertently, as I was thinking of the story which is the subject 
of this discussion, I glanced at a newssheet which my ninth-grade 
classes were using in social science work. A few of the headlines 
follow: “Strike Trouble,” “Air and Sea War Intensified,” “Italy at 
the German Chariot Wheels,” ‘‘Electricity Goes to War,” “The U 
Boat Menace in Two Wars.” True, the young people are faced with 
realities, and I grant that they should be, but in a world so jittery, 

‘ Instructor in English, Ward Junior High School, University City, Mo. 
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so strained in its way of life, is it not part of the school’s exacting 
duty to help youngsters keep their balance, gain a true perspective of 
life, build up within them resources for enjoyment and refreshment 
which will serve them as a means of re-creation and wholesome re- 
freshment? Far be it from me to advocate anything which would 
lead to wishful thinking or mere idle dreaming. Boys and girls must 
face realities; they should dream some dreams and must keep their 
heads, even if all about seem to be losing theirs. 

As I have taught that “antique fable,” the Odyssey, this year, 
I have felt more keenly than ever that in days such as these the 
stories of mythology have a peculiar service to render and great 
possibilities of helpfulness in mental hygiene, as well as culture. 

Though Homer’s works have been a part of our ninth-grade 
English course for many years, they have not become something 
which had to be taught, something to wade through each year, but 
have seemed to become increasingly anticipated and delightful, as 
many different approaches and studies have developed. The kinds of 
work set forth in this presentation include not merely the pictures 
of the far-distant scenes and incidents but developments through 
the years and relationships with the present, which I hope tend to 
make the studies the more valuable. 


“When are we going to have the Odyssey? Aren’t we going to read 
the Odyssey this semester? I’ve thought of a lot of things I want to 
work out!’’ So am I greeted over and over if I don’t begin those 
“glorious” adventures early in the semester. How vividly I recall 
the days when the announcement of Homer’s classics was received 
with sighs and groans not unlike those heard, perhaps, by Odysseus 
when his men met with some new and fearful encounter. Reactions of 
this latter kind soon set me to work, planning ways and means by 
which the classes and I could make of the age-old story a unit of 
work which would delight and benefit us all. 

Perhaps it was the ‘‘Speedy-Comer”’ who dropped a message into 
my ears from the wise and always adequate Athena. At least I con- 
ceived of a very simple plan—that of using my eyes and head ob- 
serving mythological expressions and symbols in contemporary life. 
Not that I hadn’t noticed many before, but now I had a real need 
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for observing and using my observations as a starting-point for our 
study of the Odyssey in Room 206. 

My walk to school became the first field to scan and proved to be 
richer than I had thought. Among the very obvious indications of 
mythology were the following: (1) a car called Mercury; (2) a 
Lincoln Zephyr; (3) the “Winged Horse”’ of the Mobiloil gas station; 
(4) Venus and Ambrosia beauty shops; (5) Ajax and Atlas tires; (6) 
Apollo and Orpheum theaters; (7) the Hades furnace; (8) a music 
(muses) store; (9) bottle of “nectar’’; (10) sign with winged feet at 
telegraph office; (11) cereals in grocery windows (Ceres); (12) fire 
siren (sirens). 

When the hour for class arrived, we put aside our books, and before 
I could name many of the items on my list, the class was suggesting 
others from realms with which they were familiar, such as the Trojan 
football team, herculean strength as represented in “Superman” in 
the comic sheet, the vulcanizing of tires, the Hermes symbol of the 
medical profession, and Venus beauty contests. 

Of course, this was only a beginning, and as days went by, when 
the boys and girls became acquainted with more characters and ex- 
periences, they found innumerable words and expressions to add to 
our initial list. They looked in newspapers for advertisements, edi- 
torial references, and cartoons, sport comparisons, political charac- 
terizations, and other sources ad infinitum. The advertising section 
of the city telephone directory yielded at least fifty expressions and 
names related to mythology. 

After the class h>d started on its first study, many more ventures 
came to light with a rapidity not unlike that which characterized 
the appearance of new experiences on the fateful voyage of the Greek 
hero. In most of the topics suggested there was a fine opportunity to 
use the comparison and contrast method of study so that pupils 
could come to appreciate something of the developments which had 
taken place and realize some of the differences and similarities in 
past and present modes of life. Because it may be helpful to know 
what some of the activities were which the students not only sug- 
gested but participated in, a partial list is submitted here. Not all 
these studies were made by one group of students but have been 
chosen from various classes. The last two or three days spent with 
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the Odyssey are always given over to a review of the various projects. 
Student chairmen plan the hours, which are filled with explanations, 
discussions, formal and informal, and reports. Perhaps no days in 
the year are more eagerly anticipated than those on which all the 
features of work are presented. In selecting these studies, it has been 
the aim to set forth as great a variety of material as possible so that 
many types of boys and girls might find some interest in one or more. 


. Transportation of the early Greeks 


A. On land B. On sea 

. Communication 
A. Among immortals B. Among mortals 
Homes 


A. Grounds and external appearance 
B. Interiors 


1. Rooms 4. Lighting 
2. Furniture 5. Dishes 
3. Heating 

Clothes 

A. Men’s B. Women’s 

. Food 
A. Grains C. Meats 
B. Fruits D. Drinks 


. Social classes 


. Government 


Place of women 


Entertainment 


1. Music (band, lyre) 3. Feasting 

2. Dancing 4. Story-telling 
». Warfare 

A. Implements . Methods of fighting 
. Animals 
. Metals 

A. Kinds Bb. Uses 

Prophecies 

A. Seers B. Oracles 


. Ideals (sportsmanship, courage, loyalty, honesty, hospitality, charity, love 


of home and homeland) 


. Character studies 


A. Contrasts: Penelope and Ulysses as against Agamemnon and Clytem- 


nestra 

















16. 
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Studies of individuals 
1. Mortals 2. Immortals 


7. Types of mythological characters 


A. Gods and goddesses E. Fates 
B. Nymphs and naiads F. Furies 
C. Muses G. Beasts and monsters, as Hydra, Gorgon, 
D. Graces Scylla 


. Other Odysseuses 


A. Explorers (Marco Polo, Columbus, Lewis and Clark, Byrd) 
B. Scientists (Pasteur, Edison) 
C. Statesmen (Lincoln, Winston Churchill) 


. An American Odysseus for 1941 


20. Myths of other countries (Norse, Hindu, Indian) 


A. Similarities B. Differences 


21. Original poems 
22. Cast of characters 
A. Hollywood B. Famous living characters 
23. Radio broadcast 
A. Olympian councils C. Professor I.Q. 
B. Scene from Hades 
24. Dramatizations 
A. Circe and Odysseus C. Calypso and Odysseus 
B. Odysseus in Hades D. Meeting of Penelope and Odysseus 
25. Sports 
A. Kinds (archery, ball-playing, boxing, wrestling, chariot-racing, discus- 
throwing) 
B. Importance 
26. Leadership 
A. Types 
1. Odysseus 2. Antinoiis 
B. Qualities 
27. Funerals 
28. Weddings 
29. A Homeric feast in 1941 
A. Setting IK. Entertainment 
B. Characters 1. Music 
C. Costumes 2. Dancing 
D. Food and drink 3. Sports 
4. Stories 
30. Religion 
A. Place in Greek life C. Ceremonies 


B. Relationships with gods 
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31. Handwork 
A. Carvings B. Doll models 


32. Pictures and cartoons 
33. Maps 
34. The story 


A. Style 
1. Similes 4. Descriptions 
2. Epithets 5. Beginning and ending 
3. Scenes of action 
B. Plot 
1. Problem 3. Climaxes 
2. Forces 4. Dramatic suspense 


35. Book reports 
A. The Glorious Adventure C. The Spartan 
B. The Trojan Boy 
36. Creative writing (see list at end also) 
A. Essay 
1. Classic versus Stream Lines 
2. High Life with Homer 
3. Zeus Looks from Mount Olympus Today 
4. Athena Visits Our School 
37. Excursions 
A. Art museum B. City library 

The above list is by no means exhaustive; perhaps its chief merit 
lies in its suggestiveness. 

Every activity recorded in the list calls for care and efficiency in 
oral and written composition and demands the exercise of keen ob- 
servation always. Punctuation and spelling are mechanics neces- 
sary to good work in all the projects, large or small, and, for reference 
books, a dozen composition texts are available at all times. 

In closing, I might say that the classes, deep in the lore of the 
great adventurer, transform the oft-seen formal English room into a 
hive of purposeful activity. Before school, after school, during class 
periods, committees plan and work, individuals read, study, draw, 
or construct—each and all bent upon some quest they have chosen 
and assuming a responsibility of their own, which in most cases is 
discharged commendably. Never would I be absurd enough to claim 
that all students become enthusiastic or that all projects are superb. 
After all, the gods themselves were not perfect or wholly dependable. 
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However, with subjects and activities of many kinds, most of the 
students do find through their selection something which they en- 
joy, something which they create and contribute, something which 
develops their ability in planning, preparing, and presenting ma- 
terials. 

Seen as a beacon whose rays have been reflected across the cen- 
turies and understood as a picture of human nature whose characters 
faced vicissitudes and triumphs, as mortal men always will, the 
Odyssey, product of the remarkable creative imagination of the early 
Greeks, becomes a living, understandable, and helpful experience. 


OTHER TITLES FOR STORIES AND PAPERS 


A Modern Scylla 

The R.A.F. and the Wooden Horse 

Life on Mount Olympus 

Reading the Future, Old Style and New 
An American Myth 

Defense Plans, Ancient and Modern 

If Athena Should Visit Our English Class 
Glories That Were Greece and Glories That Are Ours 
Gods of the Past and Gods of the Present 
A Football Team from the Odyssey 
Olympian Tasks Today 

Polyphemus Tells His Story 

The United States a Hundred Years Hence 
Homer’s Sense of Humor 
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BOOK REPORTS DUE 

In my English classes I have found that the familiar “‘ Book reports due 
three weeks from today” can evoke response other than disdain and 
apathy; one successful means of effecting a desirable attitude is to have 
students make their own book jackets for the books which they read. 

First, the co-operation of the art department in the school was en- 
listed. The art teacher supplied the necessary materials, made suggestions 
for drafting the jackets, and criticized their artistic merits. 

Before this practical work, however, there was discussion of the assign- 
ment in class. We examined many jackets, saved from books purchased 
for the school library. We noted that most were very colorful and striking 
in appearance. One student’s comment, that naturally new books had 
attractive jackets, met with the reply from another that ‘it was up to the 
class to do the same by the old books.”’ We found that the title and the 
author’s name appeared, not only on the front, but also on the part cover- 
ing the binding, where likewise the name of the publishing company was 
added. Those who shuddered at the thought of drawing a picture were 
reassured when we discovered that many jackets gain distinction merely 
by simple straight-line designs appropriate to the subject matter of the 
book. 

Upon further investigation we saw that on the inside flaps of the jackets 
was printed a summary of the book. Often, too, there were critical esti- 
mates by well-known literary commentators and sometimes a list of books 
written by the author. 

In conclusion, we decided that all book jackets carry the title of the 
book, the name of the author and the publisher, and a brief summary of 
the contents. Beyond these requisites, further embellishment appeared to 
depend upon the designer of the jacket. And, according to these conclu- 


The results were more than satisfactory. Some jackets were ornate in 
design; others significantly simple; but all were neatly executed and 
fundamentally potential book jackets. One naturally artistic student por- 
trayed in pastel colors the house of Nathanie] Hawthorne’s The House of 
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Seven Gables. Another student, who read J Married Adventure, pasted a 
photograph of Martin Johnson and his wife on her book jacket. 

There were three results from this assignment which particularly 
pleased me: first, the art and English departments had worked together 
harmoniously; second, in no case was the written summary of the books 
neglected; third, in place of the apathy which usually greets ‘‘ book re- 
ports due,” I found enthusiasm and interest, not only from the students 
undertaking the assignment, but also from other classes who viewed the 
book jackets hanging in my room. 

ELINOR BROWN 
Acton HiGH SCHOOL 
SouTH ACTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REDUCING CONFUSION 

very high school should have a style sheet. 

In a business office, in a publishing house, in a magazine or newspaper 
office are lists of current writing practices—style sheets of these organiza- 
tions, 

Through these the employer says in effect: ‘‘We recognize that there 
are several correct forms for writing letters, that there are two recognized 
spellings for words we frequently use, that authorities disagree on some 
rules of punctuation and capitalization. So that our business letters may 
be consistent, or so that two articles in the same publication will not fol- 
low contradictory practices, we will do the following.’’ ‘They then outline 
for the convenience of their employees the way copy or letters shall be 
written. This seems a necessary and reasonable practice for adults. 

Yet English departments expect pupils to master conflicting teachings 
and rules of conflicting texts. Or if perchance English teachers should 
agree, across the hall may be the commercial department advocating a 
different practice. 

The result? In self-protection the average pupil masters little. Hope- 
lessly confused, instead of writing ‘‘ James’ book” or“ James’s book,” he 
writes with care “‘ Jame’s book.”’ 

One teacher tells his pupils to put a comma before “and” in punctuat- 
ing a series. The next semester the new teacher says that the best current 
practice omits the comma before ‘‘and.’”’ The pupil then goes to a typing 
class where the commercial teacher says be sure to put the comma before 
‘“‘and”’ in a series, 
Confusion results. 
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Too frequently each teacher cites his favorite text and the key offered 
by the author as conclusive proof that here is the only correct way. 
Similar disputed points include: 


Spell out numbers under ro. Spell adviser or advisor. 

Spell out numbers under roo. Write cannot or can not. 

Spell out all numbers. Write vicepresident or vice-president. 
Write 8:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. Spell flier or flyer. 

Write 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. Spell installment or instalment. 


Write P.-T. A. or P. T. A. or PTA. Use airplane or aeroplane. 


As a solution, why cannot the commercial teacher, the printing teacher, 
the conservative English teacher, and the advocate of down-style capitali- 
zation get together to chart a common course? After study of current 
practices in business firms and checking of style sheets of good news- 
papers, magazines, and publishing firms, they would single out what seems 
to be the best in disputed practices. Next step would be a simple style 
sheet, one that could be printed on a sheet to include in each pupil’s note- 
book. 

The committee would say to teachers and classes: ‘‘ We recognize there 
are various approved practices. But to simplify the problem of all of us, 
this school will follow this style sheet, developed after careful study of 
practices of business houses and publishers of printed reading material. 
The office bulletins, the commercial classes, the publications, the English 
classes—the entire school—will follow these practices until it seems ad- 
visable to do differently because of changes in our living language. 

S. A. SLATER 
LAKEWOOD H1GcH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


WHO’S WHO FROM MISSOURI 


As time approached for the preparation of a unit on biography, the 
thought occurred to the teacher of this class that perhaps her students 
might like to limit their study to persons born in their own state, and 
when she consulted them about it, they received the suggestion enthusias- 
tically that they compile a ‘‘Who’s Who from Missouri,”’ neither teacher 
nor students having any idea of just how great a task they were starting 
upon. 

The first step in the project was to get the names of famous people born 
in Missouri. For this purpose, the 1940-41 Who’s Who in America was 
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consulted. Each student was assigned a letter of the alphabet (in some 
cases, two students worked on the same letter, one beginning at the end of 
the section) and was responsible for finding the names of all Missouri-born 
persons listed in that section. Much to everyone’s surprise, there were 
over seven hundred names of Missourians in the volume. 

These names were then classified according to occupations such as art, 
law, religion, etc., and each classification was alphabetized. 

Then came the part of the work which the students most thoroughly 
enjoyed. Every student chose the name of one person whom he particu- 
larly admired or who is engaged in an occupation which the boy or girl 
hopes to follow and wrote a letter asking for additional biographical in- 
formation, for advice, or for a photograph to put into the book the class 
expected to make. These letters, of which adult writers might well have 
been proud, were written in class, corrected, copied in ink, and prepared 
for mailing in two lessons which brought out much the students had not 
known about the writing of business letters. Because it was understood 
that all replies were to be incorporated in the book, the teacher paid the 
cost of the postage (including return postage) and the stationery, and all 
the letters came to the students at school in the teacher’s care. 

What interest there was in the replies! Every time the teacher met one 

of the students in the hall, she was greeted with, “ Did we get any letters 
today?’’ And how generous the writers were in their responses to the re- 
quests! There were autographed photographs, press notices, and small 
booklets as well as letters containing splendid bits of advice and giving 
interesting sidelights on the personalities of the writers. All material re- 
ceived was read in class and enjoyed by the whole group, and photographs 
were placed on the bulletin board of the classroom. 
' While the letters were coming in, the students were busily engaged in 
the preparation of their book, which was hand printed so that every child 
might have a part in the actual making of it. A certain amount of uni- 
formity in the pages was assured by the provision that all the students use 
the same kind of ink and the same kind of paper and that they put the 
same number of names on each page. In addition to the names of all the 
native-born Missourians on the list, the book also gives the birthplace of 
each and his present occupation. The individuals who were chosen for 
special study are further represented by their photographs and whatever 
other material they sent. 

As the work on the book neared completion, the class made plans for a 
program which should be the climax of the unit. Formal invitations were 
carefully written in class to the mothers of the students and to the prin- 
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cipal and the superintendent of the school, and a program was arranged 
which was so timed as to give every member of the class an opportunity to 
participate. An explanation of the making of the book, talks on the lives 
of some of the eminent Missourians, a letter or two, a poem by a Missouri- 
born poet—these were some of the numbers on the program, which was 
given in regular class period. The guests enjoyed it all and showed their 
interest in the project by requesting that the book be put “in circulation”’ 
until every member of the class had had an opportunity to take it home 


one evening for his family to see. 
CATHERINE N. RINER 
SuitH-CoTrron H1GH SCHOOL 
SEDALIA, MIssourI 


A HIGH-SCHOOL WRITING LABORATORY 


The writing laboratory is a part of our new school plan of fitting the 
curriculum to the needs and abilities of the child rather than squeezing 
the child into the narrow confines of a rigid curriculum. 

Planned for students on the college preparatory course, the writing 
laboratory offers twelfth-year students a time-saving but thorough com- 
position class. This is important to him in a course of study that recom- 
mends four years of English in addition to writing, journalism, speech, or 
dramatic classes. (These must be added as electives if he wants to include 
them. His regular course includes two semesters of American, and two of 
English, literature, after he has had his basic work in grammar and usage 
in the tenth year.) 

Such a writing laboratory is not an experiment in the English-teaching 
world. For six years this plan has been used at the University of Minne- 
sota, and many high schools and junior colleges have found it the answer 
to the composition-course problem. 

In a writing laboratory—a room especially equipped for the purpose 
with an instructor on duty for consultation—the student does all his writ- 
ing for all his courses. The course ceases to be an English class and becomes 
an all-school aid to better written work. Instead of writing a theme on 
‘‘ How Salt Is Made” or‘‘ My Most Embarrassing Moment,” he writes the 
paper which his civics teacher has assigned on the registration of foreign- 
born citizens, or a report for his history class, a notebook for home eco- 
nomics, the minutes for one of his clubs, or any other writing he needs or 
wants to do. One paper might be graded three times: once in order that 
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the writing laboratory teacher check his progress, which she is carefully 
charting; once for the economics class in which it was assigned; once in his 
advanced typing class where he is learning the correct form for college 
themes. 

In the usual kind of composition class, work is done away from school. 
The teacher assigns a subject; with a sigh, the student writes on a topic 
for which he sees little need and in which he has little interest ; he does this 
at home, in study hall, or in some place outside the class. The teacher 
grades it away from school; she gives it back, and with another sigh, the 
student revises or recopies the theme, correcting his errors. Between the 
assignment and the final copy of the finished paper there is a time lag of 
from one to three weeks. There is, naturally, a corresponding lag in the 
interest of the student. 

In the writing laboratory, however, the whole process is pulled to- 
gether: the student writes under the instructor’s supervision. His errors 
are corrected as they are made, his questions are answered as they arise, 
and suggestions for improvement are given while the paper is in progress. 
These things are done while the student sees the need for them, and be- 
cause of this need, more effective teaching of composition rules will ob- 
viously be accomplished. “‘ No, don’t do it that way, do it this way,”’ is 
certainly better while a cake is being made or a piece of furniture is being 
finished, than after the cake is baked or the varnish has dried. Moreover, 
no time is lost: as soon as the student is discovered to be going the wrong 
way, he is stopped; he does not repeat the error until it has become a habit 
which later has to be unlearned. 

Another time-saving feature is that the student travels at his own 
speed. He is working on his own assignments and doing as much as his 
own composition faults require. If he writes quite well, he can soon work 
off the writing requirement which is demanded of all college-preparatory 
students. If he has some composition faults in sentence structure or punc- 
tuation, he concentrates on those and not on a general drill given for 
twenty-nine other English students. 

When the student has satisfied the requirements for satisfactory writ- 
ing, measured by certain scales set up by the English department, he need 
not report regularly to the writing laboratory. For most students we ex- 
pect this to be accomplished by the end of the eighth or tenth week. How- 
ever, he may come back at any time when class assignments make him 
feel the need or the desire for a place to work and for conferences on his 
writing. In fact, the ideal laboratory should be open all day, as it is at the 
University of Minnesota, so that all students wanting a place to work, 
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with reference materials and a trained consultant at hand, could have 
access to it. Such a workshop might even be open one evening a week so 
that alumni could be given this kind of help. Last winter a graduate came 
to one of the English teachers for help in writing a letter of application; 
perhaps others in the community would appreciate a chance for this kind 
of service from the high-school English department. 

At present two groups in our school are working under the writing- 
laboratory plan. One group meets during the noon hour, and one later in 
the day. These students meet on certain days for lectures, or for intensive 
drill on some error common to all. On other days they work as individuals, 
each busy with his own type of work. Some students are working in the 
library collecting reference materials; others may be working in another 
teacher’s room or in the typing-room—the whole idea is that of a work- 
shop: informal, free, and yet serious. Ideally, it should be a room open 
all day to all students with writing problems. At present the groups are 
making their own text—a handbook of punctuation and usage in a handy, 
condensed form. 

Club constitutions, applications for positions or scholarships, editorials, 
features, poems, and stories for the school newspaper and school maga- 
zines, as well as themes, outlines, book critiques, and research papers have 
been done so far this semester. In another semester we expect to see more 
students and teachers avail themselves of the opportunity for supervised 
writing which the laboratory plan offers. 

To the student, the writing laboratory offers a practical plan for his 
writing needs. To the school, it offers the advantage of giving power to 
those who do not need a full semester of training. The course should prove 
to bea preparation not only for college, but also for whatever job the stu- 
dent is going to do, and for whatever way of life he is going to follow when 
his formal schooling is done, because the emphasis will be placed on get- 
ting one’s thoughts and feelings clear, and finding effective words for ex- 
pressing those thoughts and feelings whether he is reciting, writing, or 
talking with others. 

Dorotuy KELLY 


ELKHART HIGH SCHOOL 
IE-LKHART, INDIANA 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN A NEW GUISE! 


“Tt is I.”’ Starting on the assumption that the first person personal 
pronoun is of the utmost importance to students, I used the autobiogra- 
phy as one of the first writing assignments in junior college English. The 
preparatory work was planned carefully to prevent any negativism from 
arising at the later mention of the word “autobiography,” and emphasis 
was placed at all times on character analysis instead of on the order of 
events. 

Before doing any writing for the year, we talked informally of observa- 
tion or the lack of it in ourselves. An impromptu written description of a 
sunset brought forth some amazingly stereotyped phraseology. From de- 
scriptions of places we turned to descriptions of people. I asked each stu- 
dent to write a character sketch of a very familiar “town character,”’ of a 
dear friend, or of a ‘‘not-so-dear”’ relative. I made a special plea for a 
character analysis with mention of incidents illustrating particular quali- 
ties. As an example of what not to do, I used the juvenile appearance 
description, ‘‘She has blue eyes. She has blond curly hair, etc.’’ The 
sketches were read in groups, and the best ones in each group were read to 
the class. The results were surprisingly good. 

In our text, Essays for Better Reading, by Wise, Spivey, Congleston, and 
Skaggs, we concentrated on the character sketches as models for our own 
writing. In ‘‘Meester Veelson’’ by John Dos Passos we noticed the time 
order of events. Christy Borth’s title, ‘“‘This Is Knudsen,” particularly 
appealed to us. Manuel Quezon was transformed into a very vivid person 
through John Gunther’s inimitable style. The article “Notes on Style”’ by 
Agnes Bass in Scholastic for April 29, 1940, gave some tangible points on 
the elusive question of ‘‘style.’’ We discussed the most effective methods 
of presenting our material and decided to follow the two divisions used in 
the essay on Mr. Knudsen: (1) ‘‘Personality and Philosophy”’ (with inci- 
dents to illustrate characteristics) and (2) “‘Chronological Sketch of Life.” 
We stressed the need for introspection and objective analysis. 

During this time the students had been reading a recent biography or 
autobiography. When the books were completed, we spent one day in 
class ‘‘picking to pieces” the subjects of these books. Each student named 
the outstanding qualities of the person, and we listed these in our note- 
books under two headings—‘‘Favorable” and “Unfavorable.” The posi- 
tive column included: diligence, stick-to-it-ive-ness, loyalty, generosity, 

* An account of a unit in English in Grade XIIT. The author believes the procedure 
is suitable for senior high school classes. 
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modesty, bravery, tolerance, ambition, imagination, foresight, thought- 
fulness, conscientiousness, naturalness, sense of humor; the negative col- 
umn included the opposites of these qualities. The lists served as a guide 
for the student’s own character analysis. A sentence outline of the auto- 
biography was handed in to me for correction. Then, with warnings to ad- 
here to the outlines, the students started their life-stories. 

As a final challenge, I read ‘‘They Write Worse and Worse”’ by A. 
Bartlett in Harper’s for June, 1940. And we determined to write better 
and better. As I had assured the class that no eye but my own would ever 
view their themes, I received some sincere and straightforward writing. 
Even the titles—‘“‘And Don’t Call Me Dottie,” ‘‘A Tintype of Memoirs,” 
‘‘Unmasking Myself,” ‘‘Dolly on a Pillow,’’ ‘“Me—Past! Present! Fu- 
ture??’’—indicated a striving for originality. 

“Much Ado about Nothing?” The autobiography an outmoded de- 
vice? Emphatically, no! More important even than the improvement in 
the organization of material and in the mechanics of writing as a result of 
interest and concentration on subject matter was the revelation of student 
background, of character, of hopes and ideals—facts that no office records 
or files would ever reveal. The students were sincere in their writing, and 
now I shall be more understanding of them and their problems as a result 
of their sincerity. ‘‘I’’ is still the most important pronoun. 


MILDRED SOBOTKA 


SAN BENITO CouNnTy HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


VOCABULARY BUILDING THROUGH 
EXTENSIVE READING 

We were not purposely building vocabulary these days in our junior high 
school classes; rather, we were most purposefully writing essays, painting 
posters, and building birdhouses, for prizes offered by the local Isaac Wal- 
ton League—an annual contest sponsored to spread conservation informa- 
tion and practice among the youth of the community. The unit, however, 
appears to have more benefits than its sponsors at first visualized. 

In the junior high school English department we were concerned at the 
outset with writing editorial essays on some phase of natural-resource 
conservation. Early in the planning we decided that before effective es- 
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says could be written, there was need of specific information in the pupils 
hands. We asked the science and social science departments to work with 
us—to teach the subject matter of conservation of natural resources. 

During the next few weeks, with the help of the school librarian, a great 
deal of extensive reading was done on the various phases of natural re- 
sources. The science teachers organized units with reading and discussion 
on soil and water; the social science classes treated minerals, wild life, 
forests. After these “survey” studies in the subject-matter classes, each 
pupil selected some phase of conservation on which he was interested and 
informed, and for which he could propose a remedy, or plan of conserving. 
These facts and remedy he took to the English class and there wrote his 
editorial essay. 

Only near the completion of the unit, after hearing the specific discus- 
sions in the science and social science classes, after reading the effective 
editorials on conservation, did we realize some of the concomitant values 
of the plan. For one thing, in the study of and writing on these subjects, 
our junior high school pupils were using a technical vocabulary away and 
above that ordinarily employed by pupils at this level. Our pupils talked 
and wrote easily of “demolition,” ‘“‘spillways,” “replenishing,” “fauna,” 
“utilization,” “agrarian,” “‘reclamation,” “‘depletion,’’ and other such 
terms not common to junior high school vocabularies. 

The faculty was impressed. At no time in the study of the unit had we 
so much as mentioned vocabulary. We had been concerned with content. 
Yet now we were sure that in the extensive reading done on the subject, 
our pupils had incidentally accumulated an unusual store of conservation 
terms. We attempted to verify this hypothesis. We constructed a con- 
servation vocabulary test of one hundred items drawn from the five fields 
of natural resources. The five hundred multiple-choice answer items were 
likewise related to conservation. 

Again we were surprised by the results of the test. We had included ten 
highly difficult and technical terms in order to test shades of superiority. 
Even so, one ninth grader defined correctly ninety-eight of the one hun- 
dred words. Several defined ninety-five and ninety-six. Next we checked 
grade placement of the one hundred words in Buckingham and Dolch’s 
Combined Word List. We found that our pupils at each grade level knew 
many terms not in the vocabulary of the average pupils in that grade. 
According to a rough estimate, we believe our pupils to be, after their 
month’s extensive reading, over a year accelerated in conservation 
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terminology. 
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Our conclusion is this: extensive reading by pupils having definite in- 
formation goals ahead is most conducive to vocabulary growth. We be- 
lieve that this method of vocabulary enlargement, motivated by a spe- 
cialized interest and immediate need, is probably less painful and more 
challenging than the direct method of feeding required, selected lists of 
words. The latter method suggests drill, requirements, uniformity, mem- 
ory work; while the former allows choice, individuality, selection, associa- 
tion, self-activity, experimentation, which procedures in the secondary 
school we find more effective in the main than compulsion. 

Our faculty will be very happy to have junior high schools write for and 
administer this conservation vocabulary test. Then we can establish me- 
dians for the junior high school grades. Since conservation is now either a 
unit of subject matter or a course of study in many secondary schools, 
such a standardized test should be a teaching aid. 

GEoRGIA E, MILLER 


Juntor HicH SCHOOL 
CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Ina recent mastery test of pronouns I found the following sentence: ‘‘Help 
(they, them) who need help.”” Which form should be used and why? I see that 
the objective case should be used as the object of “‘help,” but could not ‘‘———— 
who need help’ be considered the object, and ‘‘they”’ then used? 


M. H. S., ILLINors 


“Help them who need help”’ is the correct form for the sentence you 
inquire about. You have suggested the solution yourself by pointing out 
that them is the object of help. 

The other explanation you hint at, namely, that they who need help 
might be considered the object of help, is faulty because these four words 
constitute both more and less than a clause. 


When is it correct to say “I feel bad” and when to say “I feel badly”? 
O. C. P., MICHIGAN 


When feel is used to indicate a general state of health, it acts as a 
copula, serving merely to link the subject with a predicate noun or predi- 
cate adjective. This use, therefore, demands the adjective bad rather than 
the adverb badly. Both Webster and the Oxford English Dictionary classi- 
fy badly in such a construction as a dialect use, although it very likely 
occurs with some cultivated speakers partly because of the tendency to 
use the adverbial -/y form after what appears to be an independent verb 
and partly from a tendency toward overcorrectness. 

Whenever feel is used in any of its various meanings as a full verb, not a 
copula, it naturally will require an adverb to modify it: He felt it deeply; 
He felt the surface carefully. Whenever the adverb badly is appropriate to 
such full verbal use, it may be employed. 


Would you please tell me the correct verb to be used in the following 
sentence: “The jury (were, was) unable to agree on a verdict”? 


R. C., MICHIGAN 
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In the sentence you cite, jury is a collective noun. Collective nouns 
take a singular or a plural verb according as the idea of oneness or plural- 
ity is uppermost in the mind. If you wish to suggest, in your sentence, 
that most of the jurors had quite different and possibly irreconcilable 
points of view, the form were might do this more effectively. If, on the 
other hand, you wanted to portray the jury as a body acting in unison, it 
might be preferable to use a singular verb. 


Will you oblige me by giving an opinion on a question of syntax that is 
puzzling me? In the sentence “‘We went skating,” what is the construction of 


“skating”? Is it a gerund, the object of “‘went’’? If so, may ‘“‘went’’ be re- 
garded as a transitive verb? Or is it a participle modifying ‘‘we’’? 


H. W., Ouro 


In earlier English both the present participle and the gerund are found 
after active forms of the verb go, although originally the gerundive con- 
struction would have been J went a skating, earlier I went on skating, 
where skating is the object of the preposition on. 

Eventually the on weakened to a and finally disappeared altogether, so, 
if we attempt to take the history of the construction into consideration, no 
clear distinction between gerund or participle can be made. 

One of your questions can be answered definitely, however. Went in 
this use is not a transitive verb, since either the participle or the preposi- 
tion on introducing a gerund originally followed it. All that a full knowl- 
edge of the history of this construction permits in the way of classification 
is to consider go in this use a verb of incomplete predication (see Curme, 
Syntax, pp. 26, 27), with the -ing form of the verb serving in a secondary 
or adjunct function to modify or complete the subject. 


1. What part of speech is “‘overcrowded”’ in the following sentence, and 
what is the use of the underlined clause? 

Our school is so overcrowded that there are two sessions. 

2. Which would be correct in this sentence? 

Go south on Park Avenue for about a half (block, a block). 





W. G. K. 


1. Overcrowded is an adjective, or, if you prefer a longer description, a 
past participle used as an adjective. That there are two sessions is a clause 
of result, stating the result of the condition presented in the main clause. 
2. Reputable usage would expect you to choose the phrase a half block 
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(the noun modified by the adjective half). A half a block would often be 
heard but would be regarded as vulgate usage. But half a block would bea 
good colloquial or informal expression. 


Kindly advise what part of speech the word ‘“‘clean”’ is in each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 
She keeps them “clean.” 


They are kept “clean”’ by her. 
W. T. W. 


Your question is answered briefly but succinctly by the Oxford English 
Dictionary, s.v. clean, adverb, as follows: ‘In many instances this [clean] 
may be analyzed as an adjective, standing as complement to the predi- 
cate, and referring to a subject expressed or understood.”’ In your first 
sentence, of course, the adjective modifies the pronominal predicate and 
not the subject. Curme (Syntax, pp. 26, 27) gives a similar explanation 
along with a list of verbs of incomplete predication which, as copulas, 
indicate a state, continuance in a state, or entrance into a state and there- 
fore require a complement of some sort to serve as the real predicate. 


Can you tell me where I may learn the conjugation of verbs in the solemn 


style in all the moods and tenses? 
M. B.C. 


You will find complete conjugations in the recent large grammars of 
English, for instance in George O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Accidence 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935), pp. 323-33. Some of the older or more 
conservative handbooks include the forms, like F. K. Ball, Constructive 
English (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923), pp. 412-22. You could find them in 
most of the older books on English. A little search will usually turn up an 
old copy of Lindley Murray’s An English Grammar, the large version of 
which would give the information. 


Which word should be used in the following sentence and why: “Three 


boys came (in, into) sight’’? 
E. S., Iowa 


The usual distinction between in and into is that the former shows 
location and that the latter indicates direction from a point outside to one 
within limits. However, the Oxford English Dictionary explains that 
“there are various locutions in which (either because the accompanying 
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verb conveys the sense of motion, or through the preservation of the 
ancient phrase without analysis) zm still expresses motion from without to 
within.” 

Therefore in the sentence you cite, according to the strictest applica- 
tion of rule, came into sight would be demanded. However, since the idea 
of direction toward is already indicated by the verb, info is not absolutely 
necessary for clarity, as it would be, for example, to distinguish between 
he walked in the room and he walked into the room. Finally, it must be con- 
ceded that in would be wholly acceptable for informal usage. 


1. In this sentence is ‘coast range” capitalized: ‘‘After a sojourn at a 
deserted mining station in the California coast range, Stevenson returned to 
Scotland”? 

2. Is “‘southern”’ capitalized as used in this sentence: ‘‘For the next few 
years he spent the winters in Switzerland or southern France’’? 

3. Are “highlands” and “rebellion” capitalized as used in the following 
sentence: “‘The former, which Stevenson regarded as his best, is the story of 
adventure in the highlands soon after the Jacobite rebellion of 17457’? 

4. Should “‘police department’ be capitalized in the sentence “‘He was 
asked to come to the police department’’? D. C., Ouro 


The problems which you pose all hinge on whether the nouns or adjec- 
tives in question are to be interpreted as proper or common. 

Southern should not be capitalized, since it is merely an adjective 
modifying France. Only when such a word is used by itself to refer to a 
section of the country is it regularly written with a capital, e.g., the 
South, the Middle West. 

Coast Range is the official name of that mountain chain and should be 
capitalized; otherwise it would not be. Concerning this problem, the 
New York Times Style Book, which has possibly one of the most com- 
plete treatments of capitalization, says: “‘Capitalize The Coast, West 
Coast when standing alone and denoting specific localities, but lower- 
case when used with geographic designations such as the Jersey coast, 
New England coast, etc.”” This same rule would necessitate capitalization 
of Highlands in your third sentence. 

The same approach would suggest lower case for rebellion, since the 
word Jacobite and the phrase of 1745 are really the specifying agents. 

Likewise, your last sentence appears too generalized to demand capi- 
tals. No specific city is mentioned in the context, nor are we certain that 
police department is the exact title of the agency in question. 

A. H. MARCKWARDT 








P. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Atlanta, Georgia 
November 20-22, 1941 


CONVENTION THEME: “‘OuR DEFENSE OF AMERICAN TRADITIONS” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30 P.M. 
(Biltmore Hotel, Pompeian Room) 
All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting 
INFORMAL RECEPTION AND TEA, 5:30 P.M. 
(Garden Terrace) 
(By the courtesy of the Atlanta Public School Teachers Association) 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. (Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Auditorium) 
Presiding, Jeannette Maltby, North Central High School, Spokane, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Council 


Address of Welcome—Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, At- 


lanta 
President’s Address: “‘One People, One Language’’—Robert C. Pooley, 


University of Wisconsin 
Reading, the Foundation of Education—Stella S. Center, New York Uni- 


versity 
Transmitting Our Literary Heritage—Thomas C. Pollock, State Teachers 


College, Montclair, New Jersey 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. (Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Auditorium) 


Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, President of the 
g j j , 


Council 
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The Place of Speech in a Democracy—Andrew T. Weaver, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin 


Preserving the Creative Arts—Frederick Koch, University of North 
Carolina 
DISCUSSION SESSIONS, II :00 A.M. 


Language—Mr. Pooley (Georgian Terrace Hotel, Ballroom) 
Literature—Mr. Pollock (Georgia Tech, Auditorium) 
Composition—Mr. Koch (Biltmore Hotel, Pompeian Room) 
Speech—Mr. Weaver (O’Keefe Junior High School, Cafeteria) 
Reading—Miss Center (O’Keefe Junior High School, Auditorium) 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS, 12:00 NOON 


1. Elementary and Junior High School Teachers and Librarians 
Uncle Remus Program (Georgian Terrace Hotel, 
Ballroom) 


Steering Committee: Jessie Boyd, Carnegie Library; Helen Parker, 
Rich’s Book Shop; Evalene Jackson, Instructor in Book Selection, 
Emory Library School; Janice Near, Librarian, O’Keefe Junior High 
School; Laura R. Dodson, Atlanta Carnegie Library 


Presiding, Laura R. Dodson, Atlanta Carnegie Library 


Personal Reminiscences of Joel Chandler Harris—Joel Chandler Harris, 
Jr., Atlanta 


A Reading from Uncle Remus—Mrs. Mark Cooper Pope, Atlanta 


Authors of books for children will be seated conveniently to meet teach- 
ers and librarians who attend and to discuss children’s literature in- 
formally with them. A souvenir program bearing the list of authors 
present and the titles of their books will be distributed to luncheon 
guests. The exhibit of children’s books will be open until 5:00 P.M. 


2. Intercultural Relations (Georgian Terrace Hotel, Palm Room) 


Steering Committee: Eason Monroe, Menlo School and Junior College, 
Menlo Park, California, Chairman; Committee on Intercultural Rela- 
tions—E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
California; Lydia Sayre-Lewis, Willard Public School, Chicago; C. O. 
Arndt, Northwestern University; Sidney J. Reedy, Lincoln University; 

Max Segel, Chicago; Frances Hutchison, Sequoia Union High School, 

Redwood City, California 
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Presiding, Eason Monroe, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California 
Topic: Intercultural Relations in the Defense of American Traditions 


Preview of Americans All, 1942 Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion, co-sponsored by the Intercultural Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Panel of contributors to Americans All: 
Rachel Davis-DuBois, New York University 
Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 
Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 
C. O. Arndt, Northwestern University 
Sidney J. Reedy, Lincoln University 
Co-ordinator: John J. De Boer, Chicago Teachers College 


3. Folklore (Biltmore Hotel, Pompeian Room) 


Steering Committee: Fletcher Collins, Elon College, Chairman; Alton 
G. Morris, University of Florida; Paul Farmer, Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta 


Presiding, Fletcher Collins, Elon College 
‘American Ballads,” a recital by Margaret and Fletcher Collins, with 


remarks by the latter on the significance of our traditional ballads in 
the teaching of English 


4. College Section and South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association (Biltmore Hotel, Silver Room) 

The Humanities in the Next Generation—John D. Wade, University of 

Georgia 
5. Individual Differences and the West 
(Biltmore Hotel, Dining-Room) 

Script reading from the plays, Red-Head Baker, by Albert Maltz, New 
York, and Marionettes, by Belle McKenzie, West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Washington 

Presiding, George Murphy, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 


Readers and Commentators: 


Sara Ashby, Sacramento Senior High School, Sacramento 
Matilda Gilbreath, Roosevelt High School, Seattle 
Clara Hackett, Gault Junior High School, Tacoma 
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Louise Laing, Northeast Junior-Senior High School, Oklahoma City 
Marcella Lawler, State Department of Education, Olympia 
Jeannette Maltby, North Central High School, Spokane 

George Murphy, Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Marian Pettis, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 

Hildur J. Erickson, Bryant School, Seattle. 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS: 2:00 P.M. 
SMALL-GROUP CONFERENCES 
ADAPTING THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH TO PARTICULAR NEEDS 
(These conferences will probably be limited to about 50 persons each.) 


Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle, General Chairman of the 
Series, with the Committee on Individual Differences 


1. Language as a Basis for Pupil Growth 
(O’Keefe Junior High School, Room 24) 


Chairman, H. D. Roberts, Menlo School and Junior College and Stanford 
University 
Panel: Margaret W. Boutelle, University of Florida 
Anne F. Haig, High School, Bronxville, New York 
Louise Laing, Northeast Junior-Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City 
Floy Vest, Park Avenue School, Des Moines 


Discussion Leaders: 
Frances Ledbetter, High School, Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina 
Salibelle Royster, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 


2. The Library and the Pupil (O’Keefe Junior High School, Library) 
Chairman, Marcella Lawler, State Department of Education, Olympia 


Panel: Hildur J. Erickson, Bryant School, Seattle 
Lucile Hildinger, East High School, Wichita 
Verna Hoyman, Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg 
Sister Miriam, R.S.M., College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsyl- 
vania 
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Laura K. Martin, Department of Library Science, University 
of Kentucky 
Discussion Leaders: 
Alice C. Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 
Christine Vaughan, High School, Manchester, Tennessee 


3. Vitalizing English and the English Teachers 
(O’Keefe Junior High School, Room 220) 


Chairman, Eason Monroe, Menlo Junior College 


Panel: Josephine Howse, Public Schools, Buffalo 

Kathryn Mansell, Sarah Lawrence College 

Marguerite Stinson, Rural Agricultural School, Richland, 
Michigan 

Minnie Stone, Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason City, 
lowa 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 

Discussion Leader: 
Matilda Gilbreath, Roosevelt High School, Seattle 


4. Providing for All Levels of Ability 
(O’Keefe Junior High School, Room 319) 
Chairman, George Murphy, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 
Panel: Miriam B. Booth, Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Elmina L. Easton, Meminger High School, Charleston, South 
Carolina 
Wilma L. Garnett, Kent State University 
Hetty Pick, Community High School, Granite City, Illinois 
Walter A. Schmitt, Benjamin Franklin High School, Roch- 
ester, New York 
Discussion Leaders: 
Helen Ackerman, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 
Pearl Knight, Charleston High School, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina 
Mary Ethel Thurston, High School, Anderson, Indiana 


5. Responsibility of the English Teacher for Promoting the Democratic 
Way of Life (O’Keefe Junior High School, Room 30) 
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Chairman, Paul Stoddard, Housatonic Valley Regional High School, Fall 
Village, Connecticut 
Panel: Ellen Louise Bungay, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 
Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines 
Clyde Lytle, Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Mary D. White, Albert Hill School, Richmond 
Howard D. Widger, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
Discussion Leader: 


Marian M. Walsh, Halleck Hall High School, Louisville 


6. Fundamentals for Pupil Growth (O’Keefe Junior High School, 
Room 228) 
Chairman, Lois Waterman, High School, East Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Panel: Nora Brown, Public Schools, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Emma Clarke, North Central High School, Spokane 
Ruth Mary Fox, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Clara Hackett, Gault Junior High School, Tacoma 
J. M. Steadman, Jr., Emory University 

Discussion Leaders: 
Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 
Sara C. Ashby, Senior High School, Sacramento 


LARGE-GROUP MEETINGS 
1. Joint Program of College Section and Teachers College Section 
(St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Assembly Room) 
Topic: The Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers of English 
I ; g 
Presiding, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Prepared Statements concerning Programs at 
Syracuse University—Helene W. Hartley 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College—Roy B. Clark 
Columbia University—Lennox Grey 
Harvard University—Howard Mumford Jones 
(Juestions and discussion from the audience 
2. International Relations (Georgian Terrace Hotel, Blue Room) 
Committee on International Relations 


Steering Committee: H. A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia; Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College; J. Hal 
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Connor, State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois; Marian Pettis, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane; Spencer Fishbaine, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Presiding, H. A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


Along Avenues to Understanding—Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Friends Service Committee 


Discussion: 
John J. DeBoer, Chicago Teachers College 
Marian Pettis, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 
Frances Outler, Joseph E. Brown Junior High School, Atlanta 


3. Speech and Dramatics (Church of the Redeemer, Room 4) 


Steering Committee: Cornelia M. Neal, Joseph E. Brown Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Chairman; Mrs. W. W. Davison, Davison School of 
Speech Correction, Atlanta; Stacy Keach, Armstrong Junior College, 
Savannah; Orville C. Miller, Vanderbilt University; Lester Raines, 
University of Alabama; Louise Sawyer, Georgia State Woman’s Col- 
lege, Valdosta; Carolyn Vance, University of Georgia; C. M. Wise, 
Louisiana State University 

Presiding, Cornelia M. Neal, Joseph E. Brown Junior High School, At- 
lanta 

Uncle Remus Stories—Told by Lucien Harris, grandson of Joel Chandler 
Harris (25 minutes) 

Extra-curricular Contest Activities—Andrew T. Weaver, University of 
Wisconsin (30 minutes) 

The Carolina Playmakers—Frederick H. Koch, University of North Caro- 
lina (30 minutes) 


4. Motion Pictures and the English Class (Biltmore Hotel, Room 14) 


Steering Committee: Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township High 
School; Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Richard B. Lewis, Junior 
College, Glendale, California; Constance McCullough, Western Re- 
serve University 

Local Committee: W. S. Bell, Supervisor of Audio-visual Education, At- 
lanta Public Schools; Donald White, Director of Visual Education, 
University System, Division of General Extension, Atlanta 


Presiding, Hardy R. Finch, High School, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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The Motion Picture as Communication—Henry Harap, Associate Di- 
rector of Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers (15 minutes) 

Reviewing Motion Pictures for Scholastic Readers—Ernestine Taggard, 
Literary Editor, Scholastic Magazine (15 minutes) 

Films That English Teachers Would Like To Have Available for Use in 
Their Classrooms—Eleanor Mossman, Lane Technical High School 
(15 minutes) 

Producing School Motion Pictures—Arthur Gale, Editor, Moviemakers, 
magazine of the Amateur Cinema League; co-author, Make Your Own 
Movies for Fun and Profit (15 minutes) 

Presenting School-made Films, with the showing of several school-made 
motion pictures—Donald Eldridge, Director of Audio-visual Instruc- 
tion, New Haven (30 minutes) 


5. Youth and the American Newspaper (Biltmore Hotel, Room 6) 

Presiding, J. C. Nunan, Commercial High School, Atlanta 

The American Newspaper in Times of Crisis—John E. Drewry, Dean, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia 

The American News Front—Raymond B. Nixon, Head, Department of 
Journalism, Emory University 

Interpreting War News—John Temple Graves, Editorial Writer, Bir- 
mingham News 


6. Radio and Television Conference (O’ Keefe Junior High School, 
Auditorium) 


Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark 
Demonstration: The Production and Discussion of a Radio Program 


Through the courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s ‘* School of 
the Air of the Americas” and of its Atlanta station, WGST, there will 
be presented a broadcast exactly as it might be observed in a radio 
studio. The title of the program to be presented is “‘ American Bal- 
lads,” one of the series called ‘‘Tales from Far and Near’’; and the 
production will be under the direction of Mr. John Fulton, Educational 
Director of WGST. As the program concludes, the scene shifts to a 
group of students from the Atlanta schools, under the guidance of Lil- 

lian Frances Lee, William A. Bass Junior High School, Atlanta. The 
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Radio Arts, University of Alabama 


Broadcasting Company 


pany 


of Radio Research Project, Library of Congress 


(See a later page of this program.) 


der, Colorado 


—L. P. Smith, University of New Hampshire 
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Discussion: Nannie Mae Roney, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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students, as if in a classroom, will discuss the broadcast they have just 
heard, in accordance with the most recent techniques in this field. An 
introduction to the Demonstration as a whole will be given by Sterling 
Fisher, C.B.S. Director of the Department of Education and Radio 


What English Teachers Ought To Know about Program Production To 
Help Students Evaluate Broadcasts—John S. Carlile, Department of 


High-School Radio Workshops—Thomas D. Rishworth, Assistant Di- 
rector of Eastern Division of Public Service Programs, National 


Television and the English Teacher—Norman E. Kersta, Assistant to the 
Vice-President in Charge of Television, National Broadcasting Com- 


English Teachers, Radio, and National Defense—Philip R. Cohen, Chief 


Note.—Printed and mimeographed material of value to teachers will 
be available at this Conference. Attention is called to the “listening cen- 
ter’’ which has been set up in connection with the Radio Conference. 


7. Continual Curriculum Planning (Church of the Redeemer, Room 5) 


Steering Committee: Mark A. Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Chairman; William M. Alexander, Public Schools, Cincinnati; Nannie 
Mae Roney, High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Lucinda P. Smith, 
University of New Hampshire; Lindley J. Stiles, Public Schools, Boul- 


Presiding, Nannie Mae Roney, High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Continual Planning of the English Curriculum from the Administrator’s 
Viewpoint—Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 


The Training of Teachers for Continual Curriculum Planning in English 


: A Plan for Teacher-Parent-Pupil Participation in Continual Planning of 
the English Curriculum—Mark A. Neville, John Burroughs School, St. 
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8. Reading (Church of the Redeemer, Room 3) 


Steering Committee: Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education, 
Chairman; Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois; Charles Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers; Ben J. R. 
Stolper, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Presiding, Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education 
The State of Reading Instruction—Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 


Reading and Individual Differences—Paul Witty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

Some Specific Reading Difficulties—Harold A. Anderson, University of 
Chicago 

The Work of the Reading Committee—Charles Wedemeyer, Pulaski High 
School, Milwaukee 


Discussion following the formal presentation will take the form of answer- 
ing questions from the audience. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. (Biltmore 
Hotel, Pompeian Room) 


AUTHORS-OF-BOOKS-FOR-CHILDREN TEA, 5:00 P.M. (Children’s Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library, Forsyth at Carnegie Way) 


Autuors’ TEA, 5:00 P.M. (Rich’s, Inc., Broad at Alabama Streets) 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. (Atlanta Athletic Club) 
Toastmaster: E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education 
Address: ‘Shop Talk’”’—Mrs. Wilie Snow Ethridge, Prospect, Kentucky 
Address: “‘My America’’—John Erskine, Columbia University 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 8:00 A.M. 
(Biltmore Hotel, Room 6) 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 
1. Elementary School (Biltmore Hotel, Pompeian Room) 


Steering Committee: Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Chairman; Lucile Harrison, Colorado State College of 
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Education; Mrs. Floyd C. Cooper, Principal, Garden Hills School, 
Atlanta 


Theme: Implications of the Defense of American Tradition to the Teacher 
of English in the Elementary School 


Presiding, Mildred English, Georgia State College for Women 
1. The Child Shall Have Opportunity in the Elementary School 
a) To Develop Skill in Communicating Ideas—Ann McCowen, 
Colorado State College 
b) To Read Discriminatingly— 
c) To Write Freely—Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
. Developments in Elementary English—Mary D. Reed, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


NO 


2. Junior High, Georgian Terrace, 
Hotel Ball Room 

Steering Committee: Mildred M. Finch, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High, Cleveland, Chairman; Frances Broehl, Supervisor of English in 
Secondary Schools, Flint, Michigan; Amanda Lowther, Jackson, 
Mississippi; Ardath Davis, Libby High School, Spokane; Marian 
Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louisville; Ella B. Garnett, Bass Junior High, 
Atlanta 

Theme: In the midst of the foolish complaints and murmurings of the un- 
patriotic, I can lift my voice in earnest protest and proclaim the rare 
rights and privileges of an American. And I can do this the more effec- 
tively because I have learned something of the art of speaking and 
writing the wonderful language of my country.—‘‘The English Pupil’s 
Creed”’ by Charles Swain Thomas 

Speech Respect and Self-respect—Frances S. Williams, Wilbur Wright 
Junior High School, Cleveland 


Creative Teaching of Spelling—H. H. Bixler, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Atlanta 

Thinking the Way to Sentence Strength—Rachel Salisbury, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Platteville 


Creative Writing and Living Language—Robert Rounds, Hillside School, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Discussion Leader: Ruth Dawson Samson, Director of Curriculum, 
Akron 


Commentator: Elise Gibbs, Joseph E. Brown Junior High, Atlanta 


3. Senior High School (O’Keefe Junior High School, Auditorium) 


Theme: Developing Competence in Written English 
Presiding, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 


Stimulating Youth To Observe, To Think, and To Write—Ralph L. 
Ramsey, Atlanta (15 minutes) 

Executing a Composition Project—J. C. Tressler, New York City (15 
minutes) 

Using Grammar as an Aid to Correctnesss and Style—W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Chicago (15 minutes) 


Panel Discussion (60 minutes): 


What kinds of writing do boys and girls need most during high school 
and after? 

What intrinsic and extrinsic motives do boys and girls have for im- 
proving their written English? 


. How can they be trained to plan their writing without losing fluency? 


How to revise without losing flavor? 


. Under what circumstances do they write most effectively? 
. How necessary is the dictionary habit? 
. What evidence is there that a knowledge of grammar can increase the 


correctness and effectiveness of their writing? 

What are some of the pitfalls in teaching functional grammar? Struc- 
tural grammar? 

How can grade levels of attainment in written English be determined? 
How can the skills initiated in the English classroom be practiced in 
all other classes? 

How can youth be made to care enough about accuracy and effective- 
ness to apply their knowledge of English? 

What problems in articulation between high school and college and 
between high school and elementary school remain to be solved? 
How can articulation be improved? 


Panel Members: 


M. Aline Bright, Murphy High School, Mobile 
Elizabeth Carney, Colorado State College of Education 
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Margaret Combs, Edison Senior High School, Miami 

Mildred Dawson, University of Tennessee 

Ward Green, Director of English, Tulsa 

E. H. Hartsell, Chapel Hill 

Wayne A. Hamilton, Hillsboro High School, Tampa 

Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 

Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 

Eugene M. Seubert, State Teachers College, Marysville, Missouri 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Education, Detroit 
Charles Wedemeyer, Pulaski High School, Milwaukee 


4. Junior College (Georgian Terrace Hotel, Blue Room) 
Steering Committee: Elmer C. oe Herzl Junior College, Chicago, 
Chairman; Walter C. Eells, Americ?n Council on Education; Helena 
Gavin, Wilson Junior College, Chicago; Malcolm McLean, Hampton 
Institute; W. J. Sanders, Junior College, Visalia, California 
Presiding, Elmer C. Stauffer, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 


The Junior College Looks at American Literature—Edwin R. Coulson, 
Junior College, Santa Monica, California (20 minutes) 


Little Theater: Background Study To Increase Appreciation of American 
Theater and Drama—Mother M. Alphonse McCabe, O.S.U., Junior 
College, Springfield, Illinois (20 minutes) 


American Ballads and Folk Songs—Reed Smith, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of South Carolina (20 minutes). With selected bal- 
lads sung by Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Supervisor of High-School 
Music, Atlanta (20 minutes) 


5. Teachers College (Georgian Terrace Hotel, Parlor A) 

Topic: Progress Report of Committe on Education of Teachers of Eng- 
lish 

Presiding, Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Statement of Committee’s Assignment—lIda A. Jewett, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

The Teaching of English in a Changing World—Walter Loban, North- 
western University 


The Things That Abide—Walter Barnes, New York University 
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Some Suggestions for a Modern Program-—Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse 
University 


Yeas, Nays, and Queries— Audience 


6. Joint Program, College Section of the National Council and the eng 
lish Section of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association (Agnes Scott College) 


Presiding, Hill Shine 

The College Man Looks at High-School English— Reed Smith, University 
of South Carolina 

The Teaching of College English—Dougald Macmillan, University of 
North Carolina 

‘Teaching English to Graduate Students— Clifford P. Lyons, University of 
Florida 


Discussion 


7. Adult Education (Biltmore Hotel, Silver Room) 
Chairman: William Glasgow Bowling, Dean, Washington University 


Panel Discussion: “Staying Educated” 


8. Audio-visual Aids in English Teaching (Bilumore Hotel, Room 14) 


Steering Committee: National—Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, 
Chico, California; Donald I. Cherry, Redwood, California; Hobart M, 
Corning, Omaha; Walter Gaines, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; George Murphy, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California. 
Local—G. 1. Keith, Technical High School and Mrs. W. C. Maddox, 

O'Keefe Junior High School 

Presiding: Nathan A. Miller, O’ Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta 

Records, Transcriptions, and Record-making in the English Classroom 
A demonstration of classroom procedure with student talent from 
O’Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta 

Teachers: Recording, W. V. Badger, O’ Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta 

Sound-mirror, Dorothy Rainer, O’ Keefe Junior High School, 
Atlanta 

Off-the-Air Records, Oscar Ek. Sams, University of ‘Tennessee 

National Council Album Recordings, Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago 
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Discussion Panel: Harlen M. Adams, Chico State Collete, Chico, Cali 
fornia, Chairman; Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago; Mar 
garet Dugger, Johnson City, Tenneesse, Secretary; W. V. Badger, 
O’Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta; W. S. Bell, Supervisor of Audio 
visual Education, Atlanta; Nathan A. Miller, O’Keefe Junior High 
School, Atlanta; Dorothy Rainer, O’Keefe Junior High School, At 
lanta; Oscar E. Sams, University of Tennessee 


g. Folklore 


Steering Committee: Fletcher Collins, Elon College, Chairman; Alton C. 
Morris, University of Florida, Secretary; Paul Farmer, Boys’ High 
School, Atlanta 


Topic: “The Importance of American Folklore to Teachers of English” 


Panel: Fletcher Collins, Elon College, North Carolina, Chairman 
Members of the Folklore Committee 
Alton C. Morris, University of Florida 
Kk. C. Beck, Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:30 P.M. (Atlanta Athletic Club) 


Presiding, John J. De Boer, Chicago Teachers College, First Vice-Presi 
dent of the Council 


Address: ‘‘Vachel Lindsay and the American Soul’’—Olive Lindsay 
Wakefield, Belmont, Massachusetts 


Address: “American Traditions and the World-Revolution’’—Herbert 
Agar, Editor, Louisville Courier-Journal 


Introduction of new officers 


Children’s Book Week this year is somewhat earlier than usual 
November 2-8. The theme is to be “ Forward with Books!” and the indi 
vidual teacher or school can make it forward to anything that seems most 
desirable citizenship, vocation, or what not. From Book Week head 
quarters, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City, may be obtained a 
1941 Book Week poster for twenty cents (six for one dollar) and a new free 
Manual which contains specific detailed instructions for setting up a 
community Book Week committee for school observance of the week. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 
A committee to propose revisions to the constitution of the National 
Council of Teachers of English was recommended by the Planning Com- 
mission at its March meeting. This committee here presents amendments 
proposed for consideration at the Atlanta meeting of the Council at 
Thanksgiving. 

First, it is proposed to amend the second sentence of the third para- 
graph of Section VI, regarding membership. That sentence now reads: 
“The annual dues for associations of English teachers in class C, 
having not over fifty members, shall be $2.50; for associations in 
class B, having over fifty but not over one hundred and fifty 
members, shall be $5.00; and for associations in class A, having 

over one hundred and fifty members, shall be $10.00.” 


One proposal is that this be amended to read: 

‘The annual dues for an association of English teachers in class 
C, having on its membership list not over 50 members of the 
National Council, shall be $2.50; for an association in class B, 
having on its membership list fifty but not more than one hun- 
dred and fifty members of the Council, shall be $5.00; and for an 
association in class A, having on its membership list more than 
one hundred and fifty members of the Council, shall be $10.00.”’ 

A second proposal would make this sentence read: 

“The annual dues for an association of English teachers in class 
C, having in its territory not more than fifty members of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, shall be $2.50; for an 
association in class B, having in its territory fifty but not more 
than one hundred and fifty members of the Council, shall be 
$5.00; and for an association in class A, having in its territory 
more than one hundred and fifty members of the Council, shall 
be $10.00. 

It is also proposed to amend the sentence in the second paragraph of 

Article IV, which now reads: 

‘‘Each society of English teachers having collective membership 
in the Council shall select one or more persons to act as directors 
in accordance with the bona fide membership of the society on 
November 1 of the given year”’ 


‘ 


by substituting for the word “‘persons”’ the expression ‘‘of its members 


who are also members of the National Council of Teachers of English.”’ 
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Under the present provision a local association may be represented on the 
Board of Directors by persons who are not members of the National 
Council. Objection has been raised to this. 

A third amendment proposed would apply to the first sentence of the 

third paragraph of Article 1V, which reads: 

“The directors shall choose annually from their own number a 
president, two vice-presidents, and a secretary-treasurer, who 
shall serve in these capacities both in the Council and on the 
Board.”’ 


It is proposed to substitute for the phrase “from their own number” the 
phrase ‘‘from the membership of the Council.” At the present time the 
president may be one of the members of the Board who is not a member 
of the Council. The intent of this amendment is to make that impossible. 

It is also proposed to strike out everything following the word “‘elec- 

tion,” beginning with ‘‘provided”’ in the following passage, which refers 
to directors-at-large: 

“Each director shall be elected for a term of three years, begin- 
ning from the day and hour of the election, provided that in put- 
ting this amendment into force such steps shall be taken as will 
cause approximately one-third of the directors from the most 
widely distributed geographical points possible to go out of 
office each year, and provided further that a reasonable effort 
shall be made to maintain a proportionate representation on the 
Board of all classes and grades of schools and higher institutions 
of learning. The editors of the magazines which are official or- 
gans of the Council shall during their editorship be ex-officio 
directors-at-large’’; 

and it is further proposed to insert at this point the sentence: 


“Council officers shall be members of the Board during their 
term of office.”’ 


It is also proposed to substitute for the last paragraph of Article IV, 
which reads as follows: 


‘Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secre- 
tary at the direction of the president or at the request of seven 
members of the Board. Nine members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum”’ 


the following paragraph: 


“The Board shall meet at the time and place of the Annua! Meet- 
ing of the Council. Special meetings of the Board shall be 
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called by the Secretary at the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or upon written request made three months in advance 
of the date for the meeting by twenty per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Board. Twenty per cent of the Board shall consti- 
tute a quorum,” 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Educational trends of the last twenty years in Germany, Soviet Russia, 
Italy, and the United States are reviewed in a new publication announced 
by the United States Office of Education: Education under Dictatorships 
and Democracies, by James F. Abel, chief, Division of Comparative Edu- 
cation. The pamphlet is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 15 cents a copy. 


A pamphlet on School Recording Technique has been published by the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. It is meant to accompany the pamphlet Sound Recording 
Equipment for Schools, published by the same committee in 1940. 


Readers of the English Journal may be interested in the recent impor- 
tation of records made by the British Victor Company: No. G-B 4200, 
As You Like It, “What shall he have’’ [seventeenth-century setting by 
John Hilton, the earliest extant], ‘It was a lover’ [original setting by 
Morley, 1600], and ‘‘Wedding is great Juno’s crown” [by Corkine, ca. 
1610 or 1612]; No. G-B 4202 and 4203, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, “You 
spotted snakes,”’ ““The ousel cock,” and several dances arranged by Cecil 
Sharp [apparently from traditional sources, Sharp having been primarily 
a folk-song collector]. 


Articles by George A. Works, Lawrence L. Bethel, and Aaron J. Brum- 
baugh, representing the second conference on the accrediting of institu- 
tions of higher learning, are published in Cooperation in Accrediting Pro- 
cedures, Volume V of the American Council on Education Studies, April, 
1941. Office of the Council: 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


The Education of a Teacher is a statement in fifteen pages of the teach- 
er’s social and professional responsibilities and the preparation essential] 
for living up to them, It represents the Committee on Teacher Education 
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of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York. 
The address is 171 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


The Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, sponsors projects in various schools which will show the way 
to cultivating understanding and good will among our cultural groups. 
The monthly bulletin, /ntercultural Education News, together with other 
literature and materials collected by the Bureau is available to teachers 
at $2.00 a year. 


Education by Radio, a quarterly bulletin published by the National 
Committee on Education by Radio, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
contains news on the development of radio education, announcements of 
electrical transcriptions made available by the government, and related 
information. 


Teachers and school administrators will find much helpful information 
about the uses of a centrally located radio and sound distributing system 
in the Educational Research Bulletin (University of Ohio), section 2, for 
May 14. Sound recording and delayed radio broadcasting, administrative 
announcements, student broadcasting, and a school drama workshop are 
among the topics discussed. 


THE PERIODICALS 


In a transoceanic broadcast with Edward R. Murrow, John T. Fred- 
erick expressed his belief that Mr. Murrow’s This Is London is not only 
living literature but good enough to be a permanent contribution to the 
new literature of radio. Mr. Murrow answered that his broadcast, ‘‘This 
Is London,”’ is five or ten minutes of raw history poured into the micro- 
phone twice a day. Reported in Talks for July. 


Experiments in the workshop approach to professional graduate edu- 
cation for secondary-school teachers, at Syracuse and Ohio State, have 
convinced students and faculty members that the workshop plan is de- 
sirable. Russell T. Gregg has reviewed the success of this plan in School 
and Society for June 14. Basic assumptions of the workshop philosophy 
are that effective education responds to the interests and needs of stu- 
dents; that problems important to teachers in their schools usually cannot 
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be so specifically classified as to place them in graduate courses; and that 
if purposive activities among high-school students and co-operative plan- 
ning among high-school teachers are desirable, then the professional grad- 
uate training should encourage these activities. In the workshop program, 
group meetings are flexibly scheduled and there is abundant provision for 
the exchange of ideas and for individual conferences with different staff 
members. Questioned anonymously, students who had experienced the 
workshop plan declared it superior to the usual summer school in all re- 
spects except learning an organized body of facts. They had found it 
more stimulating philosophically, more helpful toward learning how to 
think constructively, more interesting, and better balanced. 


The plan by which a correlated course in modern European history 
and English is taught at the Julia Richman High School is the subject of 
an article by Juliet B. Furman and Eleanor Rosenberg in High Points for 
June. In order to develop the basic concept of the course—unity of cul- 
ture—the teachers bring scientific, intellectual, and aesthetic ideals and 
manifestations into the program of instruction. Literature becomes the 
reflection of large social trends which provide a strong motivation for 
study, either among honor students or in ordinary classes. Long-view as- 
signments, such activities as the presentation of material by committees, 
and laboratory classes under the supervision of both teachers represent 
the methods of instruction. A unit on A Tale of Two Cities studied with 
the objective of determining its historical accuracy illustrates the subject 


matter. 


The nation-wide interest during recent years in the improvement of 
college entrance requirements has encouraged scientific investigation to 
the extent that a number of basic issues are no longer controversial. In 
the April Educational Record, Kenneth L. Heaton summarizes the research 
now available. Success in high-school courses may not be regarded as a 
prediction of success in college courses, and the relation between high- 
school and college achievements in a single field of study, such as English 
or physics, is lower than the general correlation of high-school and college 
grades. Only specific understandings and abilities, such as skill in the 
mathematical processes needed in college physics, are reliable guides. In- 
telligence-test ratings correspond roughly with college grades, but many 
probationary students score high on intelligence tests, and many whose 
intelligence ratings are poor do better than average college work. Ratings 
by high-school principals stand in the same relation to college achievement 
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as intelligence ratings. Ability to read well definitely helps a college stu- 
dent, but data on such skills as problem solving is as yet inconclusive. 
Strong motivation, such as a vocational interest in going to college, de- 
monstrably helps a student do good work. Physical data is not sufficiently 
complete to make the effects of bad health clear, but it is known that a 
large percentage of college students are physically handicapped. Students 
who are mentally ill, of whom the proportion may be as high as 16 per 
cent, cannot respond effectively in college. 


Allan Nevins analyzes the social and aesthetic values of the sentimental 
novel of propaganda in his “‘Helen Hunt Jackson, Sentimentalist vs. 
Realist,” in the American Scholar for summer. Like other feminine re- 
formers in New England during her time—Julia Ward Howe or Clara 
Barton—Helen Hunt Jackson was earnest and persistent. For years she 
studied the Indian question and attacked officials of the Department of 
the Interior, some of whom were wiser in their solutions than she. Her 
Century of Dishonor (1881), a documented indictment of the government 
for its Indian policies, was followed in 1884 by the novel Ramona, which 
aroused the national conscience much more effectively than the historical 
essay. Faulty in construction, Ramona falls into three parts—the idyllic 
picture of early California, the seizing of the land by American settlers 
and the routing of the Indians, and the anticlimax after the death 
of Ramona’s Indian husband. The characters are superficially depicted, 
and the happy ending, Ramona’s second marriage, is sentimental as well 
as disjointed. Still the early part of the book is vivid local color, and the 
narrative carries the reader along in a rush. It could not be said to have 
produced any change of policy in the government, but it prepared the 
mind of the public to appreciate the beneficial changes which “‘hard- 
headed men”’ like Secretary Schurz, Senator Dawes, and Moorfield Story 
gradually achieved. 


During the last sixteen years the large promise of the regional theater 
has been realized by only one playwright, Paul Green. In the July Theatre 
Arts Edith J. R. Isaacs explains this singular prominence of Paul Green. 
As a boy and a young man he worked on a North Carolina farm. His re- 
gional characters and settings come from long, intimate knowledge. At 
the beginning of his career as a playwright he enjoyed the opportunities 
provided by the tributary theater under Frederick Koch at the University 
of North Carolina, in which he has been able to experiment and test, to 
plan his work deliberately. His ambition has been to widen the span of the 
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theater, to make it do all that the theater has done with the techniques 
of dance, song, and poetry. Though his plays come out of a regional thea- 
ter, they are not specially for a regional audience, but are written for both 
New York and Chapel Hill; as Paul Green has said: ‘I am working every 
day to bring the two closer together in myself.”” The work which he is 
now doing illustrates the two essential characteristics of his dramas—in- 
tegrity and breadth of appeal. He is collaborating with Richard Wright 
on Native Son, finishing a volume of Life Stories of the Cape Fear Valley, 
and working, with the help of the federal government, toward a large- 
scale production of his symphonic drama, The Lost Colony. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 
(August) 


FICTION 


. The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

. This above All, by Eric Knight. Harper. 

. Random Harvest, by James Hilton. Little, Brown. 

. Above Suspicion, by Helen MacInnes. Little, Brown. 

. Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, by Isabel Scott Rorick. Houghton, Mifflin. 
. The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen. Viking Press. 

. The Captain from Connecticut, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
. They Came to a River, by Allis McKay. Macmillan. 

. The Blind Man’s House, by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. 
. What Makes Sammy Run? by Budd Schulberg. Random House. 
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NONFICTION 


. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 

. You Can’t Do Business with Hitler, by Douglas Miller. Little, Brown. 
. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 

. Low Man on a Totem Pole, by H. Allen Smith. Doubleday, Doran. 

. I Have Loved England, by Alice Duer Miller. Putnam. 

. Looking for Trouble, by Virginia Cowles. Harper. 

Blood, Sweat and Tears, by Winston S. Churchill. Putnam. 

. IT Was a Nazi Flier, by Gottfried Leske. Dial. 

. Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin. Alliance. 

. Lanterns on the Levee, by William A. Percy. Knopf. 
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* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-nine bookstores. 
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NEW FRONTIERS' 


New Frontiers is a “modernized” revision of an older freshman an- 
thology, presented in very effective binding, and pleasing in typography. 
The editors have attempted to straddle contradictory tendencies in the 
teaching of English by introducing considerable modern material that 
will interest young readers, while retaining a traditional organization by 
types. Much of the content is highly readable and should help the foster- 
ing of reading skill, which is emphasized in the discussion guides. Within 
the loose framework of types there is no attempt at subgrouping, so that 
the teacher is quite free to arrange content to suit himself or to eliminate 
selections without reducing the significance of the reading sequence. 

The editors have recognized the need for simplification of materials, 
and much of this prose is simple enough for the most backward readers. 
There is less recognition of pupil needs in poetry, with the result that the 
poetry section is considerably more difficult and less stimulating than the 
prose sections. The editors seem to have tried to include selections that 
would appeal to pupils, without abandoning teacher favorites. The re- 
sult tends to be incongruous. Some of the essays, however, are especially 
effective and significant and should evoke lively discussion of pupil needs 
and problems. 

The possibilities of photography in relation to reading have been 
sensed by the editors, and photographs are correlated with reading con- 
tent to clarify and enrich meaning. This is a device that will be more 
and more used as text materials absorb increasing experience content. 

The long selections are old stand-bys: Julius Caesar, tucked at the 
back of the book, with illustrations from Orson Welles’s modernized 
version, and Treasure Island, with effective illustrations from the film. 
The discussion guides for these selections, as for the shorter materials, are 
a standard type that will fit smoothly into the routines of experienced 
teachers and will give no problems to inexperienced teachers. 


* Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Lucile Prim Jackson, Emma Miller Bolenius, and 
Max J. Herzberg. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 680. 
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The editors of New Frontiers have not done much pioneering, but they 
have evolved a text which should be a pleasing change for many teachers 
who have come to feel the need of some freshening of teaching content. 


A NEW POETRY INDEX! 


The purpose of this book as stated in the Preface is to be of service in 
three types of inquiry: (1) ‘‘for the location of poetry on specific sub- 
jects’’; (2) “for the location of a poem, the topical matter or dominant idea 
of which is known, but not title, author or first line”; (3) ‘‘for the location 
of a poem whose author, title or first line is not known, but a line or frag- 
ment of a line of which is known.”’ The poems indexed have been taken 
from two hundred and fifteen anthologies of verse, and while the author 
feels the Jndex is designed chiefly for college and adult readers, he thinks 
it should be useful to high-school students. 

The Jndex has been obviously compiled from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fessional public librarian. The subject headings, references, and cross- 
references are carefully and painstakingly done. It should be useful to 
librarians who have to help people who ask, ‘“‘Can you help me find a 
poem about a dog?” but as far as the high-school English teacher is con- 
cerned, its use should be very limited. 

In the first place, the scope of the Jndex is very narrow. Mr. Bruncken 
admits that in choosing the anthologies to be indexed emphasis is placed 
on books containing ‘‘folksy”’ verse, because of general public taste. As a 
result, such anthologies as Palgrave’s have been omitted, and J Hear 
America Singing or Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag, which contain good 
folk poetry as well as the ‘‘folksy”’ variety, cannot be found. Titles such 
as The Cheerful Convalescent and It Can Be Done are in the majority, 
though it is true some good standard collections such as those by Lomax 
have been included. The type of “‘poems’’ that are indexed is indicated 
by listing those under the subject heading ‘‘Domestic Relations.’’ They 
are: “Cradle Song,” ‘‘Lettice,”’ “Little Wrangles,”’ ‘‘Lost Purse,” “‘Perfect 
Dinner Table,” ‘“‘Darby and Joan,” “Little Wild Baby,” “Johnny Sands,” 
“Hannah Jane,” ‘“‘My Love,” ‘‘Ma’s Tools,’ ‘His Mother-in-Law,” 
**Married Lover,”’ etc. 


* Herbert Bruncken (ed. and comp.), Subject Index to Poetry: A Guide for Adult 
Readers. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. 
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Second, the book gives a false impression of what poetry is. It makes 
poetry seem something quotable—program verse—something sweet and 
obvious and sentimental. The author begs the question by saying “‘pure”’ 
poetry cannot be indexed. If that is true, the book should have been 
given another title. 

The only use in high school I can imagine for this book is to lure slow 
or prejudiced students into the reading of superficial verse in the hope 
that they may later be led to higher levels of reading. The student’s in- 
terest might be located in the Index, and some verses discovered that 
he would enjoy. There are quite a few verses included that deserve the 
name of poetry, and by careful selection a teacher might arouse some in- 
terest in poetry-resistant students. 

While the Jndex will be useful to public librarians, I doubt that it will 
be well received by high-school English teachers. 

FRANK P. DE Lay 


New Trier Townsaip HicH SCHOOL 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Day of the Trumpet. By David Cornel De Jong. Harper. $2.50. 

A novel based upon the recent invasion of Holland. The Haming family, representa- 
tive of decent, respectable people in all the Low Countries, busy with their respective 
duties, first became conscious of numbers of German tourists, and soon their country 
gradually, then swiftly, was overcome by the German inferno. The author sees in the 
Hamings a spirit the fascists will never conquer. 


Marriage Is a Private Affair. By Judith Kelly. Harper. $2.50. 

This book has won the tenth Harper Prize as the best book submitted in the 1940-41 
prize novel competition. It is an intensive study of the early years of an American 
marriage. Distinguished judges consider it a work of merit. 


There’s One in Every Family. By Frances Eisenberg. Lippincott. $2.50. 
A delightful small-town story—a little boy of six who should make a good politician 
later; a very amusing antidote to case histories. 


Low Man on a Totem Pole. By H. Allen Smith. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A hilariously funny book of adventures among people whose idiosyncrasies (and who 
has none?) are worth writing about. 
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Junior Miss. By Sally Benson. Random. $2.00. 
Readers of the New Yorker will recognize the Graves family—eager little fat Judy 
and the others. A really funny book is in demand. 


My Father Is a Quiet Man. By Tommy Wadelton. Coward McCann. $1.50. 


An amusing and entertaining sequel to My Mother Is a Violent Woman. 


Portulaca. By Bernice Kelly Harris. Doubleday. $2.50. 
The author of Purslane has written a penetrating, honest story of a young, ambitious 
wife in a southern small-town social environment. 


Whistle Stop. By Maritta Wolff. Random. $2.50. 

Winner of the major Avery Hopwood Award, 1940. A story of a small-town family 
of undesirables—“‘the far too many’’—reminiscent of The Grapes of Wrath and Tobacco 
Road. Well done, giving plenty of food for thought. 


Country Schoolma’am. By Della T. Lutes. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Many readers have enjoyed the homely tang of the author’s The Country Kitchen. 
This story of the eighties is rich in neighborliness, but the meannesses of human nature 
are not forgotten. There is a very gentle story of young love. 


My Friend Flicka. By Mary O’Hara. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Readers who liked The Yearling will take pleasure in reading this book of a boy’s love 
for his colt. It is a highly sensitive story, combining a deep sense of the poetic with an 
acceptance of hard reality. The author lives on a Wyoming ranch and is quite at home 
in the life which she pictures so honestly. 


Looking for Trouble. By Virginia Cowles. Harper. $3.00. 

Miss Cowles has written an eyewitness account of the second World War since 1936. 
John Gunther says: “This book is one of the most revealing and exciting documents 
in personal journalism I have ever read.” High authorities say that she knows great 
numbers of important people in Europe—knows them intimately—and that here is a 
genuine authentic picture of the people and policies involved in this second World War. 
As a picture of Europe today, journalists call it illuminating and truthful. 


Walter Hard’s Vermont. By Walter Hard. Stephen Daye. $2.00 


The storekeeper filled his cob pipe 
‘And sat down in the black armchair 
With its arms worn smooth by many elbows.” 
Stories, personal, dry, and homely, repeated in little stores by people who knew the 
characters suggested, have been given permanency and poetic form by Vermont’s poet. 


The Brandywine. By Henry Seidel Canby. Farrar. $2.50. 

The thirteenth of the Farrar series of river books. The author’s family has lived on the 
river’s banks for many years. He has written the history of a beloved river, the begin- 
ning of civilization along its banks, Washington’s battles, the Quakers, plantation life, 
New Sweden, the rise of the Du Ponts. Readers who are following the series will find 
this book a high favorite on the list. 
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Steps to Good English, Vol. III. By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 

The third volume in a series of textbooks for English classes in the intermediate 
grades. Based on the Experience Curriculum, it contains exercises in literature appreci- 
ation, language, composition, oral and written, spelling, and reading. A combination 
English text and workbook, bound economically and illustrated by drawings. 


Sentence Mastery through Independent Learning. By Harold C. Newton, Anne M. 
Foster, and Mary S. Rock. Syracuse, N.Y.: Bardeen Press. $0.70. 
Carefully devised exercises on vocabulary, grammar, and sentence construction. To 
be used in the seventh grade. The pupil is provided with a separate ‘‘Book of Keys” 
which makes ‘‘independent learning” possible. 


A Tale of Two Cities. Edited by Mabel Dodge Holmes. Globe. 


A sturdy edition in large type plentifully illustrated with drawings and with photo- 
graphs from the motion picture. The text is cut down to the essentially thrilling story. 


Youth Thinks It Through. Edited by Fraacis L. Bacon, William R. Wood, 

Charles M. MacConnell, and Clarence Stratton. McGraw-Hill. 

Stimulating journalistic prose on thirty different topics of interest to high-school 
students: the strenuous life, romance, parties, personality, courage, and the graduate. 
Good for English classes in the senior high school to promote oral discussion and debate 
or written composition. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


What Do Our Students Think? By Joseph Mersand. Modern Education Chap- 
books. $0.25. 
A pamphlet containing two brief studies of the educational influence on high-school 
boys of the radio and the motion picture and two articles on their preferences among 
newspapers and stage plays. 


Units for English Mastery: Sentence Sense, Parts of Speech, Correct Use of 
Verbs, and Capitalization and Punctuation. By Thomas E. Robinson, George 
R. Bolge, Charles A. Hogan, and Richard R. Robinson. Ginn. $0.32 each. 
A series of workbooks for junior and senior high school containing exercises in gram- 
mar and syntax based on photographs. Each approximately one hundred pages. 


Working with English and Our English Power Grows Up. By Maurice C. Lip- 
man and William H. Johnson. Macmillan. $0.48 and $0.52, respectively. 
Workbooks for the ninth and tenth grades. The first is devoted mainly to exercises 

in sentence construction and grammar. The second continues the work on grammar 

and introduces the types of writing. 


Adventures in Language. By Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Lillian B. Lawler, and 
Mary L. Riley. Prentice-Hall. $1.60 
The book is suggested for use not as a basis for recitation of facts but as a guide to 
activity and exploration. The topics are the origins of language, oral and written, the 
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growth of the European languages, and the formation of words. Emphasis is placed 
upon the foreign contributions to English. The objectives are to make language study 
interesting and to prepare pupils to choose foreign-language courses intelligently. 


Current Contest Readings. Edited by Mildred Clapper. Dramatists Play Serv- 


ice. $1.25. 

Recommended by the National Forensic League. Ten-minute dramatic readings for 
a limited number of characters which have won tournament prizes. Varied sources: 
The Green Pastures, The Women, Alice in Wonderland, and seven others. 


We Hold These Truths: Documents of American Democracy. Selected and edited 
by Stuart Gerry Brown. Harper. $1.25. 

Particularly timely in this period of the re-examination of American social and politi- 
cal traditions is this new collection of our great national documents. It includes the 
Mayflower Compact, the Hartford Constitution, Patrick Henry’s ‘“‘Give Me Liberty” 
speech, the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the “Gettysburg 
Address,” and numerous other papers that have shaped American thought and insti- 


tutions. 
Considering the Meaning. By J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury. Scott, 


Foresman. $1.24. 

This is the third book in the Leonard-Salisbury series, which studies language as an 
instrument for the communication of ideas and connects reading with expression. The 
three parts, ‘Getting Ideas,” ‘‘Expressing Yourself Effectively,” and “Using Good 
Form,” are introduced by a series of interesting projects and include an extensive series 
of meaningful exercises in the effective and acceptable use of language. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Instruction in English in the University High School. By Harold A. Anderson, 
Babette K. Lemon, Marguerite E. Schuler, and Edith E. Shepherd. Publica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 

A description of the English work in the University High School which partially re- 
places the bulletin on the English program prepared in 1933—now out of print. Con- 
cisely and clearly the authors have explained the distinctive features of their program 
for Grades VII-X, inclusive, and defined its underlying principles. Two-thirds of the 
book presents illustrative units in language, or composition, and literature, for each 
of which the class procedures and necessary steps or materials are carefully summarized. 
Excellent models of the Experience Curriculum in action. 


School and Home: Guidance Issue. Published by the Parents and Teachers 
Association of the Ethical Culture Schools, 33 Central Park West, New York 
City. $0.50. 

Guidance is defined by an administrator, by psychologists, and by heads of depart- 
ments—including English and art. One article is written by a graduate of the progres- 
sive Ethical Culture Schools, and the substance of Educational Director Dr. V. T. 
Thayer’s address on ‘‘Education in a Democracy”’ is printed as the concluding article. 
Illustrated attractively by a few drawings and photographs. 
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Youth Work Programs. By Lewis L. Lorwin. American Council on Education. 
$1.75. 
A discussion of the major issues of a new social institution, the public youth work 
program: basic objectives, types of work, relations with employers and organized 
labor, and national defense. The Appendix consists of twenty-six statistical tables. 


Time and the Teacher. By Effie G. Kuhn and Mary H. McLees. Walter H. 
Baker. $0.50. 


A play composed of four scenes portraying the development of the teaching of read- 
ing since 1740. Cleverly planned to be staged in the manner of Wilder’s Our Town. 


A Comparative Study of Children’s Reading Interests. By Robert L. Thorndike. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $0.60. 
On the basis of a questionnaire given to children of Grades IV—XII the author makes 
correlations between the reading interests of bright and dull children and children of 
different ages. He also classifies the kinds of books school children enjoy. 


Booklist Books, 1940. American Library Association. $0.40. 

This annual bibliography represents the judgment of many librarians on the most 
useful books of the year. The two hundred and fifty volumes included are classified and 
catalogued. For each volume there are a brief summary and information on the price, 
publisher, and format. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). By James L. Clifford. Oxford University 

Press. $6.50. 

The first half of the volume covers the twenty-year period when Mrs. Thrale was the 
friend of Johnson. The second half continues the crowded narrative until the year of 
her death, 1821. Mr. Clifford has written fluently, and he has brought under control 
the mass of details necessary to make a vivid portrait of this notorious woman, who 
was determined to be remembered through her friendships wtih celebrated men. 


Sir Arthur Pinero: A Critical Biography with Letters. By Wilbur Dwight 

Dunkel. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Pinero lived from 1855 to 1934. The biography presents the story of his experiences 
in the theater, with a full chapter on The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and concludes with 
chapters on Pinero’s portrayal of women, his contribution to the drama, and his phi- 
losophy. ‘“That Pinero was Victorian in his philosophy is utterly false”: he was neither 
a confident Christian like Browning nor a doubter like Tennyson or Matthew Arnold. 


A Dictionary of American English, Part XI: Honk—Land Pirate; Part XII: 
Land Plaster—Mingo. Compiled under the editorship of Sir William A. 
Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. $4.00 each. 
The two most recent volumes of the University of Chicago dictionary. The text 

explains the social backgrounds of American words and illustrates their history. 











To individualize 


the outside reading of your pupils you 


must know 


How much each reads 
What each one reads 
What books each likes 


How well each grasps 


The simplest, most usable, least expensive 
means of getting this necessary informa- 


tion is the 
Cumulative Reading Record 


devised by Margaret M. Skinner to meet 
her own problem in the university high 


school in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Sample with directions, free 


WW: : 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 














